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One gf America’s Greatest Deaf Poets 


RS. FISCHER was born in Savannah, 
Carrol county, Ill., a few rods from the 
Misssissippi river, August 11th, 1841. 
‘Her parents, John Fuller, of Augusta, Maine, 
and Sarah Ashby, of St. Marys, Canada, being 
pioneers of that town, then a small village. 
She learned her a, b, c’s when she was six 
years old along with her four year old brother 
John Wesley Fuller. The river was often her 
playing place and several times she came near 
being drowned in its waters. They lived in 
the house where she was born, until she was 
ninteen years old and then moved to the south- 
east end of the town, about a mile distant, 
which was the only move her parents made 
‘during the fifty-six years of their married life. 
After learning letters, she went to school 
steadily until the spring of 1854, when a long 
spell of whooping cough, typhoid-fever and 
lung-fever, greatly enfeebled her. She was 
not fully recovered from that illness, when in 
the fall of the same year, she was stricken with 
congestive chills and when they were broken 
up it was discovered that her hearing was to- 
tally destroyed. Believing she was quite alone 
in her affliction, knowing nothing of the State 
School for the Deaf, she felt that her experi- 
ence was a bitter one, and felt it was still more 
bitter when two years later, her eyes became 
so sore that it seemed she would lose her 
sight. Having read an article in the North- 
western Christian Advocate, telling about the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, she obtained ad- 
mission in 1859. She was at first put in an in- 
termediate class, but her abilities being dis- 
covered she was in a short time transferred to 
the highest class in the school. After a while 
her sight became so seriously affected, no 
doubt by her habit of constant reading, that it 
was feared she would become blind. It was at 
this time that she learned to read books in 
raised letters used by the blind. 
Her first attempt at verse writing is con- 
densed into the following five lines: 


“God’s wisdom and power, know no bound, 
But wherever we go the wide world round; 
Whether we look upon land or sea, 
Upon tiny shrub, or gigantic tree, 
We behold the name of the Deity.” 


These she showed to her teacher, Prof. J. 
Loving, and they must have been an eye- 
opener, for from that day on she was en- 
couraged in all her poetic efforts. 

While “The Venture” was the first volume 
of poems Mrs. Fuller-Fischer placed on the 
market, it did not contain half of her revised 
verses, so many had she written. 

Writing to her in 1885, Dr. Gallaudet said: 
“T have read the Venture with interest, and 
feel that you deserve great praise and much 
success for what you have done. I have men- 
tioned your writing in general and this book 
particularly, in an article on ‘The Poetry of 
the Deaf’ which is soon to appear in Harper’s 
Magazine. If the sales of your book could be 


commensurate with my wishes, would 
soon become a rich woman.” 

Mrs. Ficher was given a place in “Women 
In Sacred Song,” twenty-one of her articles 
from ‘The Venture’ being copied in that large 
volume; and she was also given honorable 
mention and approvingly quoted in “Poets of 
America.” 

In her prime Mrs. Fischer was considered 
one of the most voluminious of deaf writers. 
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MR. AND MRS. FULLER-FISCHER 
Courtesy af the American Industrial Journal 
of the Deaf. 


She wrote occasionally for The Wisconsin 
Times and we are extremely sorry to practical- 
ly spoil for want of room what might be made 
one of the most intersting stories of the life 
of a deaf author that could be written. But 
we cannot close without one more quotation, 
which is a sort of analysis of her poetry by 
The Rising Tide, a paper published in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1890-91. It is as follows: “A 
copy of “The Venture’ was placed in our 
hands this week with the compliments of the 
author, Angie Fuller-Fischer, and we wish it 
were possible in brief review to describe its 
worth, its poetic beauties and the wisdom of 
its thought. The author hearing only, ‘the 
still small voice of God and thrilled with the 
music of his love sings angelic strains, that vi- 
brate with the music of the sphere. She 
strikes all notes of love and faith and courage. 
She breathes faith’s tenderest pity, she stirs 
to noble deeds and lifts our aspirations to per- 
fection’s heights. Hearing no sound she sings 
with faultless rhythm and pleasing euphony, 
and taste and power of thought are manifest 
in every verse.” The following is one of her 
latest articles: 


THE MOTTO OF THE DEAF. 


What is our motto? Is it pleasure or pastime? 

Is it Happy-go-lucky, or the thoughtless plea 

Of the loafer, the thief, the tramp, “A good living 

This vast, rich; old universe owes unto me! 

That we're lazy, and selfish, in shest that we truly 

Are doubled-eyed scamps, is no matter at all,— 

The world owes us a living, and must pay in good 
measure 

Or feel the dire force of our spleen and our gall.” 


No, on! a million times no. We take proudly 

Our place with the honorable bread winning-throngs, 

We have talents and skill; though never sweetly nor 
loudly 

Can we help when the hearing folks sign their glad 
songs, 

Our motto’s—forever are courage, endurance 

Fortitude, patience, and their gritty twin 

Perseverance, the kind that keeps busily trying 

Till the goal long desired, we successfully win. 


Shoulder to shoulder with workers more favored, 

Or perhaps a step slower; we move with the rest 

Of bread-winners, home makers, onward to triumph, 

The triumph of those who do their true best. 

Claiming no special favors: just fair play, civil treat- 
ment, 

In short, a square deal, whatever our trade — 

Profession, or business, occupation, or calling, 

By which means to live on are honestly made. 


Advancing, expanding, improving, ascending, 

Better yet better, grade after grade, 

Till excellence is stamepd on our products, our ban- 
ners, 

And we, on competition, look undismayed, 

This is our motto; these are our tenets; 

These the rule and the square, by which we essay 

To rank with the toilers who always are willing, 

For success, the fair price, of full effort to pay. 


[The foregoing poem and half-tone cut first ap- 
peared in the “American Industrial Journal of the 
Deaf,” edited and published by Prof. Warren Rob- 
inson of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf. They 
were subsequently used in the “Picture Gallery” in 
the “Wisconsin Times,” adding the above sketch. 
The additional sketch was prepared especially for 
THe Sment Worker. Tae poem “Sometimes Give 
Up” has never before appeared in print—Pvnr. 
Worker. | 


Mrs. Fischer, who because she had won 
some reputation as a writer, while still a mai- 
den, has linked her two names together for 
the past twenty years in both her prose and 
verse articles until Angie Fuller Fischer, or 
her full baptismal name Angeline Ashby, link- 
ed to her married name is familiar to all read- 
ers of the Institution papers of the Deaf, was 
18 years old, when she became a’ pupil of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, 
but because of continued severe eye trouble, 
the time of her pupilage was in all about twen- 
ty-seven months instead of the several years 
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the law would have allowed her. For the 
seventeen years following her marriage, she 
kept house in Omaha, After her husband’s 
death, July 4, 1904, she made her home with 
her eldest sister in Rockford, Ill., and later 
in Chicago, spending her summers with the 
family of her third brother, at their parental 
home in Savannah, Illinois—the shade of the 
trees and shrubery planted by her parents 
who died in 1896 being fine in the mid-sum- 
mer heat, for her weak eyes the old scenes 
and associates are precious to her spirit. 

An occurrence of the past summer, which 
both suprised and pleased her, is worth tell- 
ing. One day in July the wife of a former 
Mayor of Savannah sent to Mrs, Fischer a 
newspaper with the message: “It contains 
one of her poems.” The paper was the Thor- 
old Post of Ontario. The poem entitled “The 
World and Human Life,” was handsomely 
printed and perfaced by the following editor- 
ial note :—‘The poem which follows was pub- 
lished in Savannah, (Illinois) Weekly Register 
of November 24th, 1865, and is from the pen 
of Angeline Fuller, now Mrs. Fischer. As 
is well known Mrs. Fischer is deaf and 
almost blind and yet she found it possible to 
give to the world many a beautiful poem.” 

Reading over the verses—with feelings akin 
to those of a mother who suddenly meets her 
long unheard from child—Mrs, Fischer re- 
called the circumstances that incited her to 
compose them and also that when the piece 
sent to the Register, with fear and trembling, 
was first published a freind told her that at 
the place where she lived then, “Grandma C., 
(eighty years old) cut the verses from the 
family paper and pasted them in the scrap 
book.” She also remembered that her mother 
told her, by the double hand letters, that a 
woman who belonged to their: church said: 
“One morning I took a piece of newspaper to 
use in starting my fire, but seeing Angie’s 
verses on it, I hid it away.” Although she 
could not know who had preserved the verses 
all those thirty-four years and then thought 
them worth republishing, she thanked God for 
the kindly encouragement to do yet better work 
in the litttle time she may yet live. Her last 
published poem, “Sometimes Give Up,” ap- 
peared in the Silent Herald of Chicago after 
ripening for eight years,—showing that she 
studied human nature as it is, in all Time— 
aiming to meet the needs of all souls,—she 
still holds fast to the hope that she will some- 
time see her way clear to supplement her 
first book of poems, The Venture, by another 
volume better and larger. Meanwhile she 
takes hearty interest in the products of deaf 
writers whether they be in prose or verse, and 
is ready to take a back seat, for any one 
who does excellent work especially in verse 
writing, as that is harder for a deaf person 
to do well. While she has no visions of form, 
she believes what that dear Quaker poet, the 
late John G. Whittier, once wrote to her, is 
true, “Poetry is its own exceeding great re- 
ward. It pays in the pleasure it affords the 


author.” 
SOMETIMES GIVE UP 
(Composed in 1890.) 


Sometimes give up! It is better, much better, 
Meekly to yeild than proudly contend, 

Link not round your heart self-will’s galling fetter, 
Nor ignoble contentions descend. 

Sometimes give up! Others have tender feelings 
And may break, if you will not obligingly bend, 
And often the one who yeilds first and most gra- 

ciously 
Is the real conquering host in the end. 


Sometimes give up! It is always far wiser 
Trifles to yeild than one’s honor to lose, 
And when two evils confront us, the lesser 


Prudence and policy tells us choose. 

Sometimes give up! Though to thwart and vanquish 
Is weak human nature’s unsanctified bent, 

To give up is better than sticking for trifles, 
And losing large measures of peace and content. 


Sometimes give up! Life will all be the sweeter 
For every concession that makes others glad. 
Wait patiently, joy will be the completer, 
If for a while you feel baffled and sad. 
Time the Reaveler will show you the people 
Who taste the most nectar in life’s mingled cup 
Are those who defer to the wishes of others, 
And follow the counsel “SoMETIMES GIVE UP.” 


The following verses were addressed to the 
members of the Nebraska Association for the 
Advancement of the Deaf: 


Welcome as men and women honorable, 
Intelligent and useful, to this place, 
This city great; this school ro which one time 
You came, small children, handicapped and mute, 
Ignorant of God, of language, and much more, 
That makes life very precious; and were given 
Despite all those who classed you with the brute, 
The keys of knowledge, happiness and heaven. 


Welcome, as law-abiding citizens 
Of a great state that will yet greater grow; 
And to the world the possibilities, 
Of energy, thrift, and labor show. 
Welcome to swell, the cheerful, eager throngs, 
Who know the worth of rest, when work is done, 
And sing with grateful hearts their harvest songs 
When spring and summer have their victories won. 


Welcome to renew friendships early made, 
And talk about your children, dear as life. 
Who make you proudly happy, every hour 
And help you prove, in many a word strife. 
Your education was not charity 
But simple justice, and you each repay 
The cost of a thousand fold, as you press on 
Usefully, cheerfully your humble way. 


Welcome as those who justly claim a share, 

In all the blessings, laws and creeds bestow ; 
Who thankful for all good to them vouchsafed, 

Pray Time to others greater things, will show. 
Thrice welcome friends, and may Our Father smile 


Benignantly upon you while you wait, 
Proving your gratitude by mapping out 
For your successors a yet happier fate. 

For your successors a yet happier fate. 


THE WORLD AND HUMAN LIFE. 


“A wonderful place is this world of ours 
And a wonderful thing is our human life; 
Where thorns lie hid, neath lovliest flowers, 

And joy and sorrow are ever at strife. 


We lock ourselves within ourselves, 
And fancy our sorrrows are great and rare, 
With care we lay them on memory’s shelves,— 
Seldom offering a thankful prayer. 
We see a face that is wreathed with smiles, 
And we say, “She sings no sorrowful psalm, 
Yet ahead by us, many sighs are breathed 
And the smiles, are but strivings to be calm. 


We go to the home of wealth, and think, 
“Here, surely doth joy and peace abide.” 

Yet there is a skeleton, hid in a chink, 
Some first born child, or dear hope has died 


We pass a cottage with careless tread, 
Thinking it shelters small grief and pain, 
Ye its walls echo sighs and hopes long dead, 
Hide eyes, from which tears drop like dreary raim. 


Yes a wonderful place is this world of ours, 
Where often sharp thorns, pierce our weary feet. 
Where we thought to tread upon beautiful flowers, 
And be regaled with their fragrance sweet. _ 


And a wonderful thing is our human life, 
Where the rich and the poor, together meet; 
Where joy and grief are forever at strife, 
And bitter is always mixed with the sweet. 
The Herald (Ontario) Post. 


The Oklahoma School. 


The Oklahoma School for the Deaf has beer 
moved from Guthrie and located at Sulphur, Sul- 
phur is a place that owes its name to a group of 
medicinal springs given to the free use of the 
people by the United States government in 1902. 
At that time our government secured about goo- 
acres from two tribes of Indians and made a park 
of it called Platt National Park. It lies in the 
foot-hills of the Arbuckle mountains. There are 
nearly forty springs in the tract. Engineers have- 
laid out fine driveways from one spring to another 
for the convenience of visitors. A creek runs. 
through this tract, that is a thing of beauty, with 
falls on falls, below which the fishing is said to be 
good enough to satisfy any one. The school for 
the deaf then will have a good natural setting. 
Mr. A. A. Stewart [formerly superintendent of the 
Kansas School] is the superintendent. The corps- 
of teachers that did the work in Guthrie is re-em- 
ployed, so there is a small call for uneasiness as- 
to the quality of the instruction that may be ex-— 
pected.—Kansas Star. 
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g@ Summering at Ocean Grove 


I> 


WESLEY LAKE. 


ITH the closing of school 
days and the excessive heat 
of the city, came the allur- 
ing call of the deep and we 
hied ourselves to a cot- 
tage by the sea at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., fora 
month’s stay of idleness 
and recreation pure and 
simple. In the course 
of time came our genial 

publisher with his charming wife and 

daughter. These together with the family 

of our hostess at the ““Sanderport,” made a 

jolly, congenial party to the number of ten 

or more, As a resort where to find life in 

abundance, as well as ocean breezes, Ocean 

Grove is ideal, with neither the quietness 

of country life, nor the loftiness of the 

mountains. 

There, look for color, sparkle and vim, 
where ‘one comes ‘across friends unawares 
and forms new ones on the sands or on 
the Board-walk. Ocean Grove is certainly 
one of the places that we people of silence 
can mostly enjoy, with its varied attrac- 
tions, while our more favored brethren 
find in the auditorium and its wonderful 
organ, the greatest in the world, a never 
failing source of delight and inspiration. 

Situated on the Pennsylvania R. R. and 
Central R. R. of New Jersey, it adjoins As- 
bury Park, spanned by bridges over the 
numerous picturesque lakes with the pretty 
gondolas and merry rowing parties—the 
tented colony offering inducements to 
simple living and the famous Board-walk, 

a miniature city in itself. 

Among the cottagers at Ocean Grove 
were Mr. and Mrs. Sanders and daughters, 
Misses Dorothy and Margaret, Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. Porter and Miss Cornelia Porter at 
the “Sanderport.” 


Guests who registered during the summer 
at this abiding place were: Mrs. Rappenecker, 
child and maid; Miss Adelaide Postel, Mrs. 
E. S. Atkinson, Miss Atkinson, Messrs. W. W. 
Beadell and M. Campell. Among the callers 
here were Prof. and Mrs. J. P. Walker, Mr. 


“THE RIVER PATH.” 
Along Shark River, Belmar, N. J. 


and Mrs. A. V. Ballin, Misses Loughridge, 
Clark, McBride, Donahue; Messrs. Pach, 
Frankenheim, Thomas, Haight, Nuboer, Hey- 
man, LeClereq, Fischel, Barry, Carmine Pace, 


THE BATHING GROUNDS. 


Fred Pollock, Prof. Sidney J. Vail, Moses 
Heyman, Emil Basch, Mrs. Daniel Ward, 
Mrs. Sophie Hamilton, Edmund Nies, Harry 
Glostein, H. Holton, Moses Lesser, Mr. 
George Abrams, Miss Mabel Johns, Mrs. 
Alice Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Halsey, Ormond 
E.. Lewis, Marcus Kenner, June German. 
At “Terrace Lodge,” near by, were 
Mrs. P. S. Bowden, Miss Helena Bowden, 
Mrs. R. B. Lloyd and daughter Katherine. 
Mr. Arachibald Baxter occupied a cot- 
tage with his parents not far from the 
pier in Ocean Grove. 
In Asbury Park at “Castle Loew”—the 
summer home of Mrs. Jacques Loew and 
her family Miss Viola Loew and Mr. Or- 
mond S$. Loew, were entertained, among 
others, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sonneborn,. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Loew, and little Miss 
Majorie, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Simonson 
and Mr. Monae Lesser. 
A few blocks below the Loews is the 
cottage of Mr. Samuel Frankenheim. 
At Bradley Beach Miss Annabelle Kent 
reigned, a charming hostess at the family 
summer home “Kentholme,” having as her 
guests, among others, Mr. and Mrs. Hal- 
sey and Miss Mabel Johns. 
Other cottagers at Bradley Beach were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Rose, and Miss Min- 
nie Bogart, and at Belmar Mr. Jarboes, 
and Miss. Fannie Brown. 
From Philadelphia, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey came we, and 
hither also came the ubiquitous artist frony 
Pearl River in search of pearls of great 
price—may be. The fishes caught by our 
fisherladies, as well as the fish stories told 
by our fishermen, reflect credit on the abili- 
ty and versality of our people. 

But by far one of the most enjoyable jaunts 
was a crabbing party to Pleasure Bay. Resi- 
dents of “Castle Loew” and their guests, with 


i : SWIMMING POOL AT DEAL BEACH. 


A TENTED COLONY AT OCEAN GROVE. 
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The 
Sailing 
Party 


at 
Pleasure 
Bay 


PHOTOS BY O LOEW 


a few of the “Sanderporters” went to Prices, 
a hostelry made famous by General Grant, who 
was won't to make this his headquarters. The 
sail-boat “Loraine” carried a merry party 
down the Bay, then dropped anchor and the 
lines were thrown overboard. 

Anxiously we all waited. Then came a 
gentle tugging at the lines and 
slowly—very slowly, we drew him 
up while the sailor boys stood 
ready with the net to haul him 
aboard. 

Oddly enough, some people are 
born more lucky than others and 
the lines, “To him that hath shall 
be given,” might very well apply 
here : 


“All things are bright in the tracks of 
the sun, 
All things are fair I see; 

And the light in a golden tide has run 
Down out of the sky to me. 


And the world turns round and round 
and round 
And my thoughts sink into the sea; 
The sea of peace and joy profound 
Whose tide is mystery.” 


The Board-walk, dotted here 
and there with its many bazaars, 
theatres, the fising pier over the 


sea and the “Esplanade” were the general 
rendezvous and no walk here was too far for 
these tireless idlers. 

The sands thronged with people and the 
bathers in the surf, presented a never-ending 
source of interest and amusement. A storm 
at sea came one day, when old Boreas held 


A GROUP OF DEAF VISTORS AT THE SHORE 
Photograph taken by Joe Sonneborn in the back-yard of Mrs. Loew’s 
summer home. 


sway—a good old north-easter was this. 
After two or three days of steady down-pour, 
the rain ceased and the trees swayed. The 
gondolas on the lake danced and _ frolicked. 
The entire population turned out on the 
Board-walk, people young and old, their coats 
closely buttoned. Girls with their heads veil- 
ed, their skirts wildly flapping, 
held on to their escorts lest they 
be blown away and walking be- 
came a matter of difficulty. The 
surf came rolling in billowy-feath- 
ery mountains, only to fall with 
a crash on the yellow sands, leav- 
ing a waving line of foam to blow 
hither and thither. 

The undertow telescoped the 
next incoming wave, the wind 
caught up the moist yellow sand, 
flinging it about in one’s face and 
hair and far on, the horizon a ship 
showed its signals of distress. 


“When you and I behind the Veil are 
past, 

Oh, but the long, 
World shall last, 

Which of our Coming and Departure 
heeds 

As the Sea’s-self should heed a pebble- 
cast,” 


long while the 


M. E. Arxison. 


Stray Straws. 


HE following exquisite little expression 
on “womanhood” by Mr;. Olof Hanson, 
nee Agatha Tiegel 1893 of Gallaudet 

College was printed in a “woman’s edition” of 
the Deaf Hawkeye in 1903: 


Where are the dreams of Youth? 
Gone like a sunbeam flitting o'er the wall, 
That smiles and beckons to the gladdened eye, 
Then vanishes and leaves us to discern 

It’s glitter was not all. 

The glamour fades away 
And leaves in the four sweet walls of home. 
In place of rosy clouds and figures grand 
Smiles up a tender little face and holds 

The thoughts no more to roam. 

The duties to crowd around, 
Each in its own appointed time and place; 
Life in it’s fullest-meaning understood. 
And glorifying, illumining all, 

Is,still, Love's shining face. 


sat eo? 

Wonder if that “poet of the Rockies,” who 
thymes about the joys of the promised bar- 
becue on Pike’s Peak in 1910, is’nt the Hon. 
George Veditz! Everybody knows that the 
Hon. Veditz is exceedingly versatile and can 


turn his hand and head to anything and 
everything. 

Anyway, he should not try to appropriate 
the name of another man who also writes 
a few verses now and then, but who never 
dubbed himself “the poet of the Rockies.” 


eo? 


The Iowa School for the Deaf began the 
school year with its spacious grounds beauti- 
fully graded and put into artistic shape. 

Its school rooms were all pretty well 
filled with pupils at the October opening, 
though more keep coming all the time. The 
work in the educational side of this school 
is greatly faciliated by there being three head 
teachers instead of the customary one, two 
being for the Primary and Academic Courses 
of the Manual department and one for the 
Oral Department. 

eo 


Two years ago the advanced pupils of the 
Iowa School had a real professor of dancing 
come regularly from the city once a week 
of an evening to teach them how to “trip 
the light fantastic.” They benefitted by it 
amazingly well for a year, but then an old 
fashioned Board held up its hands in horror 
and forbade any more such “frivolity.” 

Not long since, a learned professor of 
Chicago University said that dancing ought 


to be taught in all the public schools, because 
“it promotes fellowship among the pupils and 
grace to the body.” But there also the school 
board disapproved and some parents threw 
fits. _Why—oh—why? Wherefore can 
there be harm in dancing any more than in 


music ? 
oe ¢ 

An able editorial in the Deaf-American 
asserts that “to the deaf who never have 
heard there is no such thing as speech.” The 
oral teacher, who is teaching articulation and 
lip-reading to a pupil born deaf, or deaf in 
infancy, is teaching a sign-language infinite- 
ly more grotesque, inappropriate and inex- 
pressive than the conventionalized sign-lan- 
uage and finger spelling invented by de 

pee and introduced into America by Gal- 
laudet and Clerc and which now forms the 
most priceless possession of the great body 
of the American deaf.” 

Wish all parents of the deaf could under- 


stand that! 
ee 


The lowa and Nebraska deaf both had 
their State Conventions simulanteously and at 
the same time last August. 

The Iowa Convention met at Waterloo, 
Ia., and was largely attended by the deaf 


and a host of their hearing friends. Several 
hundred hearing residents of Waterloo at- 
tended the various sessions of the convention 
and were deeply interested as there was an 
interpreter present on all occasions for their 
benefit. The object was to get hearing peo- 
le acquainted with the deaf and their work. 
here was a fine address by Supt. Rothert 
given both orally and in signs by himself 
and which particularly edified all present. 

It is of no use for the deaf to convene all 
alone by “their own selves” and discuss pro- 
blems pertaining to themselves if they want 
hearing people to understand them and their 
abilities. 

It seems all State conventions would help 
themselves. greatly if they. did like this Iowa 
one at Waterloo, by inviting all hearing 
friends and their friends and advertise the 
meeting in the columns of the local dailies. 
Invite the public that way and assure them 
of a cordial welcome and an interpreter. 
Great numbers of hearing people will then 
come around ready to be shown and will be 
sure to get it into their heads that deaf 
people are capable of doing things just like 
themselves and are not in a class with im- 
beciles and cripples. 


The knowing Pach says, “Well, it seems 
to have been an off year for conventions. 
The Ogden meeting did not draw the hoped- 
for attendance, but the sole reason was the 
pig-headed obstinacy of the Trunk Line As- 
sociations which granted no_ concessions 
worth speaking of.”: 

To this should be added another—lack of 
advertising, persistent advertising. 

Had the Ogden convention been properly 
“puffed” and all the attractions of the trip 
fully exploited, there would have been a 
larger attendance. All those who did attend 
have expressed themselves in glowing terms 
of the beauty and grandeur of the trip and 
extolled the charming hospitality extended 
the convention at Ogden. 


The New York Deaf-Mutes’ Journal men- 
tions all the conventions held in the East 
during the past summer, but leaves out the 
Western ones altogether. Can it be that the 
Journal leaves the West entirely to the Deaf 
American, or lacks enterprise ! 


ee? 


The New York big city papers show amus- 
ing municipal ignorance about the deaf and 
the numerous schools in the State for their 
benefit. They waste columns of rot about 
physically handicapped people, such as one- 
armed and one-legged cripples, etc., and 
include deaf-mutes in the list by making 
much ado over a young deaf-mute woman 
who could operate a typewriter. And they 
seem to think the Lexington Avenue. “Insti- 
tution for Improvement of the Condition of 
Deaf-Mutes” is the only thing in the State 
for the education of the deaf. Further 
ignorance is also displayed in referring to 
a new day school for the deaf recently opened 
at East Twenty-third street as “the first 
public school of the kind in America.”” Here 


seems to be some good work awaiting Mr. . 


Pach, like his “fool killers’ club, or rather 
pen. He might enlighten the New York 
public about the public day schools of St. 
Louis and Cincinnati and other places which 
have been doing business for the past twenty 
years. E. F. 


BEST IN THE. UNITED STATES. 


I admit that the SENT Worker is the best paper 
in the’ United States. W. R. Jones. 
LirHonia, Ga. 
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Pennsylvania, 


RE you fond of books? Of course, you 
are, and I have no doubt you would 
love to store your book-case with many 

much coveted books. But you are not some- 
times tempted to buy an attractively bound 
and beautifully illustrated book or set of 
books, because you think you might have need 
for them, And then when you have had the 
books in your possession for sometime, you 
find that you rarely look at them. The les- 
son to be learned is that before buying a book 
one must be sure it will be useful. Do not 
be fooled by its glittering make-up. 

Here is a recent experience of a friend. A 
communication came from a distant city, of- 
fering free of all exepense a set of books with 
a high sounding title, in exchange for the re- 
cipent’s endorsement of another set of books 


with a name very similiar to the first set. At 


first glance it looked as if the offer was for 
the second set of books, which was a well 
known and much advertised library. The of- 
fer, as might have been expected was gladly 
accepted. Later an agent called with glit- 
tering samples of the second set of books. 
Nothing was said about the set that was of- 
fered free. The agent kept on talking about 
the merits of the second set of books. Ori- 
ginal value $200, but in consideration, etc., 
etc., he would sell the set for $75, $5 down 
and $5 per month till the whole was paid 
for. But what about the set that was to be 
given free? Oh, it is only a cheap paper 
covered affair, but said the glib agent it is 
worth having, and you get the second set 
cheap. It looks so beautiful, so alluring, as 
presented by the agent, and besides it looked 
as if it would be very handy as a reference 
library, and even for amusement. So the 
books were taken. Yes, they were as beauti- 
ful as they were said to be. But they were 
not worth $200, and as for their usefulness 
they were rarely if ever resorted to. In a 
word they represented so much waste of 
money. It later turned out that others had 
purchased the same set of books as low as 
$50, and in a second hand book-store several 
sets almost new were on sale at $15 per 
set. Our freind therefore was _ buncoed. 
Perhaps you would advise that he go to the 
courts for redress. But on investigation it 
turned out that every printed offer had been 
so worded that nd misrepresentation could be 
proved. Still the intent to deceive was there. 

The moral seems to be, do not buy books 
that you have not had the chance of examin- 
ing leisurely, and do not buy from agents, and 
pay no attention to offers of things to be given 
away. People do not give things away for 
nothing. You would not, then why should 
others do it? And even if you are offered a 
book or thing, which you know to be cheap, 
do not buy it on that account alone, unless 
you know you really need it. Thomas Jei- 
ferson’s maxim, “Do not buy a thing, because 
it is cheap, when you do not need it,” is worth 
pinning in our hats. 


Plans are under way for the celebration of 
the Twentieth Anniversary of the consecration 
of All Souls’ Church, on the 8th of December 
next. It is proposed to have a service with 
address by either Bishop Whitaker or the Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Harris, both of whom took part 
in the service twenty years ago. Ii the clergy 
are willing, it is also planned to have a Con- 
ference of Church Workers among the Deaf 
that day, and the day following. On the roth, 
the Guild and the Clerc Literary Association 
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expect to have a joint celebration of Gallaudet 
Day. The exact nature of the celebration has 
not yet been decided on. 


Our Jewish freinds have resumed their ser- 
vices and meetings at the Montgomery Syna- 
gogue, after having closed up for the sum- 
mer. Mr. Abraham Silnuter, a _ recent 
graduate of the Mt. Airy School, has been 
appointed Leader. Mr. Marcus Kenner, of 
New York city, led the gathering at the 
recent day of Atonement Services. They are 
now celebrating the old Jewish services of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, sometimes also 
called the feast of Succoth. The feast is a 
kind of Thanksgiving festival, whereby the 
Hebrews return thanks for the now ripened 
harvest. They arrange booths outside many 
of their synagogues. Therein are shown 
samples of the ripened harvest. 


Mr. Cyrus O. Hackman, of Pine Grove, 
Pa., was in Philadelphia recently to replenish 
his stock for his store. He reports that in 
spite of the hard times he is doing a good 
business. 


Donation day at the Home at Doylestown 
passed off fairly successful, in spite of the 
counter attraction of Founder’s Week, in 
Philadelphia. There were not the usual 
large numbers of the silent people at the 
Home from Philadelphia, but there were 
many of Doylestown’s rich people present to 
help along the affair. It is said the net pro- 
ceeds amount to about $190. 


The Two Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of the founding of Philadelphia 
was a very grand affair, planned on a very 
grand scale. The weather was all that could 
be expected, and the daily parades and ex- 
hibits were of all absorbing interest. The 
military parade on the opening day, Mon- 
day, October 5th, and the Marine parade on 
the Delaware River on Thursday afternoon, 
October 8th, were both much admired, but 
what called forth the most admiration was the 
historical parade on Friday, the 19th. Then 
it was attempted to depict the history of 
Philadelphia and suburbs, by floats and the 
dress of persons who took part in the show. 
It is generally conceded to have been the 
most gorgeous and expensive parade of the 
kind ever seen in America. But the expense 
which falls on the city is very generally taken 
as a very just expense for the educational 
value to all. The city was then full of 
strangers—so full, in fact, that travel to and 
from the suburbs was very trying. 


The father of Miss Mamie McBride died 
quite suddenly last Friday and was buried 
on the following Monday. She has our 
sympathies in her great loss. 


Mr. and Mrs. George William Campbell 
have bought a tract of land in Doylestown, 
near the “Home.” They may latterly make 
their home there. 


Mr. Charles Paxter, of Cumberland, Md..,. 
is in the city visiting his old school friend Mr. 
Roach. This week both are spending a few 
days taking in the Atlantic City celebration. 

C. O. DANntTzER. 

PuitaveLpnia, Pa., October 13, 1908. 


BEST EVER TAKEN. 

Your paper is the best I have ever taken. A 
friend handed me a copy and I see more news of 
the deaf than in any other one. 

Miss Maun G. ALEXANDER. 

Locan, New Mexico. 
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HE Colorado Association had an inter- 

esting convention in Denver last August 

which it was my good fortune to attend. 
As at the preceding convention, which I also 
attended, it opened with a rather extended 
list of addresses by state and city officials and 
leading citizens—a feature not as much in 
vogue at conventions of the deaf generally as 
it could and should be. The Denver papers 
gave much attention to the proceedings and 
were profuse with their illustrations of de- 
legates and scenes at the convention. In 
following a “public must know us” policy 
cities like St. Louis, East St. Louis, Duluth, 
Waterloo, Springfield, 
Chicago, Denver, etc., 
which contain no 
state institutions for 
the deaf, are ideal 
cities for conventions 
of the deaf. In such 
cities the people do 
not seem to “know 
us’ but anxious to 
learn. “Shall the peo- 
ple rule?” was ans- 
wered in the affirma- 
tive by the Colorado 
Association when its 
new board of officers 
were elected, the per- 
sonnel of which in- 
cludes Messrs. Kes t- 
ner, Reid Maynard, 
McGinnity and Les s- 
ley. 

Speeches of accept- 
ance of an election to 
office are so much alike that they might as 
well be stereotyped and apportioned among 
the successful candidates. Vice-President 
Reid’s speech, however, was something out 
of the ordinary. While he “thanked the 
convention for the honor conferred,” he said 
he was not anxious to fill the presidential 
chair—that he would not rejoice to hear that 
the president had died, that he would feel no 
pleasure on being told that the president was 
incapacitated by sickness, but if that worthy 
functionary should absent himself on_ his 
wedding trip he would gladly reign in his 
stead. The young ladies of Colorado are 
hoping that Mr. Reid will be given a chance 
to act pro tem under circumstances most pleas- 
ing to him. The newsboys of Denver im- 
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pressed me as being an exceptionally clever 
and courteous lot, but whether or not it was 
owing to the close proximity of Judge Lind- 
sey’s world-famous juvenile court | am not 
prepared to say. The Denver Local Com- 
mittee did its work well and the grand pic- 
nic at Crystal Lake was a pleasant and fitting 
wind up of a successful convention. 
* OK OK 


When in Baton Rouge last summer my 
attention was attracted to a beautiful mag- 
nolia tree which stands near the south-west 
corner of the Louisiana School for the Deaf. 
The main building of the institution is a lofty 
three-story and basement structure, but the 
top-most branches of the tree could’ tickle 
the projectiug cornice. The tree seemed to 


me to be of extraordinary height—three or 
four times as tall as the magnolias common- 


PLATTE CANON COL., AUG. 15, 1908. 
ly seen north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
When the late Mrs. S. T. Walker, wife of 
the retiring superintendent, was a patient in 
a Chicago hospital some months ago, she one 
day spoke to her nurse of the stately mag: 
nolia which shaded her room in far-off Louis- 
iana. The nurse became alarmed. To be 
told of a magnolia of such liberal propor- 
tions seemed a sure indication that her pa- 
tient was not in her right mind. When the 
doctor made his next visit the nurse, with a 
terrified sigh told him that Mrs. Walker was 
becoming “flighty,’ — that she had been 
talking about magnolias as tall as a high 
building. Mrs. Walker, however, was found 
to be very much in her right mind and able 
to appreciate the humor of the situation. She 
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furthermore assured the nurse and doctor 
that her description of the giant magnolia 
was in accordance with the facts and that 
her husband would vertify her statement 
when he came,—which he did. 

* * 


The Alumni Association of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf and the Illinois State 
Association of the Deaf met'in convention at 
Jacksonville last summer on the same dates 
but at different hours. Many in attendance 
were members of both organizations and were 
able to attend two conventions for one trans- 
portation and hotel bill. On the Sunday 
afternoon of the convention dates the two 
associations informally joined in paying a 
tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Philip 
G. Gillett, for many years superintendent of 
the Illinois School. There were appropriate 
exercises at the grave, 
after which floral of- 
ferings were placed on 
it by each person pres- 
ent. Flowers were 
also placed upon the 
near-by graves of Mr. 
Wait, Dr. Melligan, 
Mr. Rogers, Mrs. 
Griffith, “Mrs. Ss ‘T. 
Walker and others 
formerly | connected 
with the school. Mrs. 
P, G. Gillett, Miss 
Alma and Mr. C. P. 
Gillett, superintendent 
of the school, were 
present and expressed 
their satisfaction with 
the evidences of ap- 
preciation shown the 
late superintendent by 
members of the con- 
ventions. 
ae OF 

A national home or “sanitarium” for the 
deaf may be all right, provided it is estab- 
lished, maintained and managed by such a 
compact, efficient, matter-of-fact organization 
like the N. F. S. D. It is safe to assume, 
however, that no state able to have a home 
of its own will ever become indentified with 
a national home project. The national home 
idea is as old as the home idea itself and was 
long ago bottled, labeled, and shelved as a 
simon pure iridescent dream. 

Mr. W. C. Ritter, of Virginia, has written 
Mr. Bryan that if elected he will call on him 
—if he lives. Should the unexpected happen 

Continued on next page, third column. 
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LABOR Day Picnic oF THE ST. LovIS GALLAUDET UNION, 


Chicago 


HEN we say finger-spelling is tiresome 
and hard on the eyes, and read the fol- 
loy ing—then may we be thankful we 

live in the good old U. S$. A. 


A seaside resort in the Hawke’s bay district of 
New Zealand is called by the charming Maori name 
Tamataukakatangihangakoauau. But this is only 
an abbreviation. The full name is Tamatauwhata- 
taighihangakoauaoranemuirarangikitanatahu. 

The translation is: “The hill on which Tanennia- 
rangi (the husband of heaven) played his flute to 
his beloved.” 

ee 

Our Kentucky friends are entering the list 
too. According to the Kentucky Standard a 
Bowling Green paper is responsible for the 
following : 


“It is easier for a deaf-mute to love than the 

tongue can tell.” 
+ + 

The Chicago American re- 
cently printed a cut of the Rev. 
Rev. F. W. Gilby, of St. Sa- 
viour’s church for the deaf in 
London, England, as he appears 
in the pulpit. The article ac- 
companying the cut credited 
London -with having “the only 
church devoted entirely to deaf- 
mutes.” It stated the church 
was founded. and endowed by 
Martin Crouch, a wealthy deatf- 
mute, in 1840. The item and 
portrait were interesting, but 
the first statement as to its being 
the “only” needs correction. 

Sd ad 


Arrangements for the annual balls of the 
various local organizations are under way. 
The ‘“Frats” have their dance on October 31, 
then follows that of the Pas-a-Pas club on 
November 25. The masquerades will come 
later in the season, that of the “Frats” being 
held early in February. 

eee 

Enroute to Ann Arbor and Detroit, Mich., 
I had the pleasure of a stop-off at Flint, Octo- 
ber 9, and the opportunity to get a glimpse of 
the state school there. That the Michigan 
deaf have cause to be proud of their alma 
mater is not te be wondered at—finer build- 
ings and grounds or a more beautiful location 
would be hard to find. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Lawrason, whose guest I was, a visit 
was paid to the sanctum of the Michigan Mir- 
ror, the place where some of the finest dis- 
ciples of the art preservative have been turned 
out. Publisher Bristol has an office and plant 
to be proud of and the paper he gets out 
speaks for itself. 

In. Ypsilanti, the next day, I saw part of 
the football game between the Flint boys and 
the State Normals. Flint lost the game, but 
had the satisfaction of knowing the odds 
against them were too heavy—literally so, be- 
cause their opponents outweighed them by an 
average of some thirty pounds. Acting as 
timer at the game I ran across Dean Tomlin- 
son, Gallaudet 08, who is attending the de- 
partment of engineering at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. That evening on 
the car for Detroit I found the team enroute 
home on the same car and a most pleasant 
-chat was had with its members and the officers 
in charge, Messrs. Erd and Stevens. Among 
one young fellow why they lost, his opinion 
was that it was the rooting of the 1200 young 
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lady students Ypsilanti possesses—especial- 
ly so, perhaps, with two “bachs” like Messrs. 
Erd and Stevens heading the opposition. . 
oo > 
The following is taken from the Chicago 
Journal, to which we are indebted for the 
loan of the cut accompanying. 


A new home for the Catholic deaf-mutes, to cost 
more than $100,000, is to be erected at the corner 
of Fortieth and Belmont avenues. 

The plans for the new building were made public 
today and work on the foundations is to begin im- 
mediately. The home will accommodate 250 chil- 
dren, boys and girls. A bazaar will be held at the 
Coliseum Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 for the benefit of the 
new home. 

The home is to be one of the most modern of 
its kind in the country and the latest scientific 
methods of teaching the deaf will be installed, A 
corps of efficient teachers will be recruited from the 
East and just as soon as possible the school work 
will begin. 


ot % 
In speaking of the above project we are 


THE NEW HOME FOR CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTES. 


Almanac 
classes the Ephpheta School as an “asylum”. 
in so placing it in its “Directory of Asylums.” 
The officials of the school or of the local or- 
ganization of the Catholic deaf should see to 
the publishers being set right. 

oe 


reminded that the Daily News 


Reading the Ohio Chronicle we note among 
the items of interest concerning “The Home 
During the Summer” the following live stock 
news which in itself is of interest, no doubt, 
but if the authorities of the home keep on 
there is bound to be some “respectfully de- 
clined” letters in their mail when it comes to 
christening new arrivals. 

But to return to our subject. 
extract : 


Here is the 


The Helen Keller cow in July presented the 
Home with twin calves and the Superintendent 
Byers named them Taft and Sherman. They were 
exhibited at the recent State Fair and attracted 
much attention from the many who attended the 
show. 

During July Bessie Moore gave the Home a calf, 
also of the male sex. 

Besides “Taft and Sherman,” Helen Keller, Bessie 
Edgar and Bessie Moore were exhibited at the 
State Fair. Bessie Moore drew second premium, 
$12, among those of her class. But for being a little 
thin Helen Keller would have taken the blue ribbon, 
first prize, at the exhibition of the Holstein breed. 
The Bessie Moore cow was sold during the last 
day of the fair for $200. Recently Superintendent 
Byers was offered $200 for Bessie Edgar, the one- 
year-old heifer, but we understand the offer was not 
accepted. 


Had the “intelligent comp,” or the proof- 
reader been lax in their duties imagine the 
sensation those “twins” would have made! 
The exhibition of the three well-known ladies 
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at the State Fair would be another item of 
great interest under the same supposition. 
As for the future additions to the stock of 
the masculine gender, we are inclined to 
doubt that any of the gentlemen of Colum- 
bus would care to have their namesakes 
hoisting people over the fence or aiding in 
their appearance in the news as_ being 
on a “sampage” and thus causing possible 
bills for damages. The gentleman cow is an 
rngrateful brute at the most, and were we 
offered the honor of having one named for us 
(outside of the incongruity of giving a'man’s 
or a woman's name to a beast) would think 
twice before accepting. 

“Helen Keller,” “Bessie Edgar” and “Bes- 
sie Moore’ are names which the deaf have 
cause to honor and it is, to say the least, 
pretty bad taste to bestow them on cattle— 
prize-winners though they are. 

F. P. Gmson. 


Queen Alexandra’s Deafness. 


The Queen is, as all the world knows, 
slightly deaf. Her husband, children, and 
intimate freinds take care to 
come close beside her, and so 
to direct their voices that Her 
Majesty should have the small- 
est possible difficulty in catch- 
ing the sound. But it is with 
ordinary people that the trou- 
ble comes in. It is impossible 
to poke oneself close to the 
Royal ear ; and it is not pleas- 
ant to shout aloud one’s utter- 
ances. And so it comes to pass 
that much of the tide of every- 
day conversation passes unheard 
by the Queen. 

Perhaps it is this that has 
given Her Majesty that expres- 
sion of appeal that is so often 
visible upon the gentle face. “She listens 
with her eyes,” one of the princesses once re- 
marked. “She always*manages to hear when 
it is needful to understand other people’s 
troubles."—The British Deaf Times. 


Chicago—continued from page 22. 


and Bryan be elected and Mr. Ritter fails 
to materalize the inference will be obvious. 
* ok * 

Mr. Paul Erd has been in Colorado for 
several months past, most of the time with 
Mr. B. F. Jackson at Canon City, studying 
aflafla growing and intensified farming, 
gardening and fruit raising generally. Mr. 
Erd is a farmer all right, but he is in no 
special hurry about deciding where he will 
locate permanently. 

*x* * + 

Mr. Louis Jacoby, a former St. Louisian, 
but for the past several years a resident of 
Denver, has been making a round of visits 
among relatives and friends hereabouts. His 
first comment upon reaching St. Louis and 
beholding its transformed sky-line was: “My,. 


my! How this old cing is growing.” 


Mr. Theodore Kiesel, for many years a success- 
ful teacher in the Kendall School, has had to re-- 
tire from the profession on account of brokem 
heart. The readers of the Annals will miss his in- 
teresting contributions to the periodical—West Vir- 
ginia Tablet. 

Can it be possible that a teacher would quit for 
so slight a cause ?—Kansas Star. 


It is possible that the Tablet intended to- 
say: “on account of broken health.” Those 
who are acquainted with the facts know such 


to be the case. 
J. H. Croup. 
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With the Silent Workers 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


OMETIME ago, in Fra Elbertus’ ma- 
gazine he gave a recipe for those who 
desired to be free from criticism, and 

enemies. It read: 

“Be nothing! 

“Do nothing! 

“Say nothing!” 

Comment would be utterly wasted. 


Gallaudet College has reopened for an- 
other year, and the great Empire State makes 
even worse than its usual poor showing. Of 
one hundred students in the college, no senior 
has New York after his name, and the four 
other classes just muster one member each. 
When it comes to Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, etc., 
what a big different tale there is to tell! 


As our freind Mr. Wade would say, “Hang 
me” if I know where the joke comes in, in 
the following clipping which I came across: 


““HE OCTOROON AND THE CENTURION.” 


When Mr. Crosby S. Noyes, editor of the Wash- 
angton Evening Star, celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday recently, he invited the members of the 
Oldest Inhabitants’ Association to his house. One 
of the guests of the occasion was President Gal- 
laudet, of the local college for the deaf and dumb, 
who, in offering a toast to the host’s health, said: 

“We can no longer congratulate you, Mr. Noyes, 
upon being an octoroon, but we hope that some 
day we may have an opportunity of hailing you 
as a centurion.” 


It is easy to see where the good head of 
Gallaudet intended to be witty, but did the 
chronicler of the above fail to “catch on’? 


One of the little exchanges informs us that 
“Okey Lough, of Gassaway, was in town 
recently.” 

Come to the Hall of Fame, Okey. 


(SOMEWHERE IN DECEMBER, 1928) 

Rip Van Winkle Smith, the aged ex-editor of 
one of the 1. p. f. drops into the sanctum of: his 
successor and notices him scanning the pages of 
the Mt. Airy World. 

Rre—Are “Glimpses of English History still run- 
ning in that paper ? 

Ep.—yYes, this is part three hundred and forty- 
second. 

And Rip, instead of showing signs of return to 


another comatose dropped dead on the spot. The 
shock was great! 
The above is from the Washingtonian. 


Finest bit in its line for some time. 


This must be so, since it emanates from the 
National Capitol, but what’s Hearst run- 
ning for this year? 


“Quite a number of deaf Washingtonians, whose 
legal residence is elsewhere, are going home to 
cast their votes for Taft, or Bryan, Hearst, or 
Higsen, as the case may be.” 


After having a severe touch of lumbago for about 
a week, ye local was able to resume his accustomed 
position with Kelly and Jones Company.—Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal. 


Think we could easily locate Kelly & Jones, 
and, too, lumbago is no laughing matter, but 
who in thunder, or what in thunder is “ye 
local.” 

° 
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Here is our friend the Tablet’s paragrapher 
thusly delivering himself : 


“Have any changes been made at the Malone, 
N. Y. School? Last spring there were hints that 
some one would be made before the opening of 
school in the Fall. We hope that none have been 
made.” 


How does he, down in the wilds of West 
Virginia, know what is good for Northern 
New York? Changes, sometimes, are highly 
beneficial. 


“What a joy it is to dwell in the suburbs? To 
awake mornings, and to look out upon a broad 
sweep of sky; to throw one’s windows wide open, 
and to drink in an inexhaustable supply of fresh, 
clean, crisp air; to get a sniff of real earth, and to 
feel that one can stretch out one’s arms on either 
side, even as old Winged Victory used to stretch 
her pinions, without barking one’s knuckles on the 
Venetian facade of the flat across the street, or skin- 
ing one’s hither fist on the steam radiator in the 
music room, just off your natatorium, as do the 
dwellers in the sky-scraping cliffs of your great 
city. To have such a place where, as the saying 
is, you can not only swing a cat, but can maintain 
a cat in tolerably respectable condition.”—John Ken- 
drick Bangs in Suburban Life. 


Mr. Bangs knows what he is talking about. 
I reprint the above for the benefit of sundry 
flat fiends living in New York, who throw 
out cutting flings at the writer, who is a late 
recruit to the ranks of the commuter. 

Came across a squad of these country de- 
criers as they were commiserating and con- 
doling with each other on their inability to 
get heat in their apartemnts, even on a cold 
day in the middle of October; but you ought 
to have seen how quickly they changed the 
subject when the writer entered. 

In the country we turn on our heat when 
it is needed, and turn it off when it isn't. 


_We ride to and from our work in well venti- 


lated cars, always having a comfortable 
high backed seat, and twice a day we are trans- 
ported across the noble Hudson on palatial 
ferry-boats, and start and finish the day’s 
work with a long whiff of sea air. 

The city man has to ride with the current, 
and his daily trip to and from home means 
and experience which would be criminal if 
mere cattle were handled that way. There 
were 823 things I did not know about till- 
ing the soil, but though I only moved to the 
suburbs in June, and our garden was but a 
small one, we often had sweet-corn, beets, 
turnips, tomatoes and lettuce, at one meal, the 
entire truck being home raised. And all the 
pleasure was not in eating of it either. 
Much more came in the planting, and the 
“watching it grow.” 

In some instances I put the seed a little close 
together, and the result was disappointing— 
radishes, for instance, that grew longer than 
hat-pins, and no wider, either. 

Oh there is sure joy in the country, and 
particularly for the children. They never 
quite get over their surprise that the grass 
is for them to keep on, to their heart’s con- 
tent. In the big town grass was something 
to keep off—the signs said so, and a sparrow- 
cop was on hand to see that the signs were 
obeyed. 


One reason that makes the country dweller 
cheerful, contented, and able to do a big day’s 
work is that he gets more rest than the city 
man does. In a little while he finds he enjoys 
going to bed early and getting up early. He 
leaves his home station at an hour when his 
city brother is still in bed, and he reaches 
the town, and his office after he is fully awake, 
and feeling bright and cheerful over his day's 


work, which he has had an opportunity to map 
out, and has read his morning paper beside. 

In the city one hates to go to bed before 
midnight, and the average city man is’nt in 
bed till later than that. He has to get up 
before he has had enough sleep, and as there 
is a car that will take him to his business 
place every two minutes, he puts off the or- 
deal as long as he can. Then he has to rush. 
Generally he has to stand for a long car ride, 
and hasn’t much chance to read his paper. 
He isn’t fully awake when he starts his daily 
task, and getting home at night is apt to be 
pretty much the same thing over again. ~ 

After supper he wants to go somewhere, 
frequently as not, and he gets back late. He 
burns the candles at both ends, and in the 
middle besides. 


City life of this kind also reacts on the 
children. Unless they live near a park, the 
street is the play ground. Undesirable 
friendships are formed, and they learn much 
that is not good for them when they are too 
young to understand. They do not want to 
be cooped up in a flat or apartment, and the 
street, or some playmate’s flat is the recourse. 

The same boy that found he simply had to 
go out four evenings a week in the city, con- 
tents himself with one, in the country, and is 
home at a much more seasonable hour. 

All the attractions and distractions of city 
life that one loses when he moves to the 
country are compensated for by closer associa- 
tion with those of his own household. This 
is an ideal that outweighs all else. 


This, then, is another timely letter from 
our good ireind Mr. Wade: 


Oakmont, Pa., Oct. 15, 1908. 

Dear Mr. Pacu:—That article in the October 
Sizent Worker on Helen Keller was a bit ex- 
ceptional in its average accuracy, for the rule with 
writers about her is to make every blunder pos- 
sible and to substitute wild imaginations for facts. 

The only errors I note are the implied remarks 
that a blind-deaf person would have more difficulty 
in riding a tandem bicycle than a seeing deaf one: 
and that Helen is devoting herself to work for 
the blind-deaf. 

Blindness is no obstacle in the way of riding a 
tandem; the blind have a perfect sense of balance, 
while the deaf are often deficent there and Helen is 
the finest natural horseback rider I ever saw. 

She is not devoting herself to work for the 
blind-deaf but to work for the biind. 

But the statement that she learnt to dive, strikes 
me as rather fishy. She certainly has the walk of 
the deaf in the dark, due to lack of balance: it is 
generally held that the deaf person without this 
sense courts drowning if he gets under the water, 
and thereby loses all sense of direction. One of 
the best athletes at Fanwood was drowned some 
years since when he took a dive. Helen’s remark- 
able “seat” on horseback may seem to show that 
she has the sense of balance, but I suspect that 
that is altogether a muscular sense, not a brain 
one. Anyhow, her ability to dive (if it exists) 
ought not to encourage the deaf to try that game. 
It can be easily seen how a mere muscular sense, 
in the limbs, on horseback, is a mighty different 
thing from a general senes of balance in the brain, 
even although Helen balanced herself on that utter 
abomination—a side saddle. 

I see a bit of what I suspect is another specimen 
of newspaper rot about Mr. H. H. Roger’s intention 
to endow Helen Keller with a portion of his 
multiple millions. I do not know anything about 
the matter: but I do know that Mr. Rogers has 
long been a close, steady freind of Helen’s, altho 
a little is known in that direction; and it strikes 
me that he is about the last man going to give 
publicity to such a determination. ; 

It would seem most likely that Mr. Rogers has 


undertaken to supervise the investment of, and care 
for Helen’s means, and that the vigorous imagina- 
tion of reporters has built that fabric on this. 

Another choice bit is that Linnie Haguewood is 
going to enter the University of California! All 
I know about that is that it must have been a mighty 
sudden determination, as I am about sure ‘there 
wasn't any such, a month since. 

I tell you what! “bringing charges” vs Supts. of 
schools is getting odious. 

Four cases have fizzled out to the vast discom- 
fiture of the “charger.” 

Dr. Dobyn’s case was a most ridiculous squak, 
a lot like a pipe organ when the wind dies away, 
and the sixth case “beats Banaghar and he bate 
Owld Nick.” 

The “charger” was caught hugging and kissing 
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a thousand dollars. He had many friends in 
many circujnstances of life and was ever 
ready—too ready, it would seem, to help over 
any extremity the narration of which touched 
him. 

Some five years prior to his death, his 
second son became a tuberculosis victim, and 
spent all his time at Loomis sanitorium. He 
returned to New York just before his father 
was attacked and soon father and son were 
patients in the same hospital, and on the day 
set for the father’s funeral those who came to 
pay their last respect, to the worth of genial 
Fred Hoffman found that in death his son had 
joined him and the caskets lay side by side. 

Mr. Hoffman was an active member of the 
League of Elect Surds and that organization 
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membership in the Deaf-Mutes’ Union Lea- 
gue and also in the Holtywood Club soon 
wore away the shyness and reserve of the 
orally educated type of deaf men and he soom 
became popular and well beloved. 


Mrs. Dora Abel Kohlmetz, who has been a 
popular member of New York’s deaf set ever 
since she first entered the old 44th Street 
school, died at St. Luke’s Hospital after an 
illness of three years, and almost the same 
six freinds acted as pall bearers at her fun- 
eral, that performed the same offices at Mr. 
Hoffman's funeral, both having died on the 
same day, in the same hospital, and both were 
buried on the same day at the same cemetery~ 
Mrs. Kohlmetz left, besides her husband, a 
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a girl on the sly, and fired instanter. He 
tried, in vain, to get a rise out of the Governor, and 
and then took to circulating his “charges” verbally! 
As the man was married, his gall must be sufficent 
for a dozen hogsheads of ink. 

I suggested the “charged” Supt. to cowhide the 
fellow. He can do it easily. 


was 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM WADE. 


New York, 


On September 20th, Frederick Hoffman, in 
his 49th year, an old Fanwood boy, passed to 
his eternal rest. In many respects Mr. Hoff- 
man was unique and a fine type of the 
American workman. A good citizen as well 
as a hard working one, he rarely took a 
vacation but staid at his post in the Bauer 
paper box factory where he was a scorer, in 
order to provide for his four motherless 
children. His wife died thirteen years ago, 
shortly after the birth of a daughter. 

Though Mr. Hoffman toiled hard and 
denied himself of many comforts and plea- 
sures, at his death it was found that he had 
loaned out without proper security — in fact 
with hardly any at all, sums aggregating over 


conducted their funeral ritual in conjunction 
with the services held by Rev. John H. 
Keiser, of St. Ann’s Church. 

Charles Hoffman, the son whose mortal re- 
mains were interred at the same time his 
father’s body was laid at rest, through his 
church connection, became a patient at the 
Loomis Institution at Liberty, N. Y., was en- 
abled to earn little sums by being of service 
to the wealthy patients there, and realizing 
his condition, and the possibilities of a fatal 
termination of his illness, saved his earnings 
“to compensate Papa and for the older dear 
ones at home,” and this invalid boy from his 
fifteenth year to his twentieth year put in the 
bank over $700.00, which he turned over to 
an elder brother when the end was near, and 
died in ignorance of the fact that all his 
devotion to Papa that he intended was lost 
since that father preceded him. 
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Moses Golding, a fine young man of pro- 
mise, died through a heroic effort to save 
another's life at a mountain resort last sum- 
mer. Mr. Golding came to New York after 
receiving his education at the Providence 
school. A year at Gallaudet College and then 
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son and a daughter. 


Arex. L. Pacw. 


New Deaf Clergyman. 


Mr. E. C. Wyand, late of the Maryland 
School has been licensed by the Brethren Con- 
ference in Frederick City, as a minister in that 
church “for special work.” He stood the 
examinations some weeks ago. 

Mr. Wyand’s forefathers have been min- 
isters, his great grandfather, Bishop Geo. A. 
Geeting having erected a church in Baltimore: 
over a century ago. Mr. Wyand’s first ser-- 
vice may be held in that very church. A fter-- 
ward he will make an extensive preaching: 
tour, going as far as west as Denver and per— 
haps further. 

Mr. Wyand is a graduate of the Maryland’ 
School and of Gallaudet College, which con- 
ferred upon him the degree of M.A. after a: 
year’s course of post-graduate study. He 
can speak fluently —Ohio Chronicle. 


Philosophers, as well as fools, know where- 
the best wine is sold—Quentin Durward. 
He that would climb a tree, must grasp by 


the branches, not by the blossoms.—Keml- 
worth. 
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Ir will be a pleasing reflection 
to the truant who “bags it” and 
slips away to sylvan shades for 
an afternoon now and then, that 
while plants, trees, flowers, bushes, and herbs 
may see, feel, and remember as_ professor 
Frances Darwin contends, they never tell. 
SS 

THE tribute paid Noah Webster 
in the public schools on the 16th 
was one richly merited. The 
good he has done for the school-child would 
be hard to measure, and the least, and, per- 
haps, the most it can now do for him, is to 
honor his memory. 


Happily, 
a Limit 


Fitting 


THE two big institutions 
for the Deaf in New 
York City have proved 
inadequate to meet the 
demands of the rapidly growing population, 
and -it has become necessary to start another 
school for them. The new one, like every 
other school for the deaf that has been opened 
during the last hunderd years, will have new 
and improved methods. No gesture will be 
used with the children. They will be taught 
by speech and use only speech in their com- 
munications with their teachers, and it is ex- 
pected that, in a little while, they will be pro- 
ficient enough to be transferred to the public 
schools. We trust that all these fond hopes 
will be realized. In teaching, especially in 
teaching the deaf, we sometimes fall short of 
our ideals. The new school will be a day 
school, and it will have two or three questions 
presented that do not arise in the other two 
schools in Manhattan. In the first place, the 
dlangers to the deaf children going to and 
refurning from school will be very great; 
second, owing to the limited area from which 
children will come the number will be com- 
paratively small, the range of attainment will 
be Jarge and classification extremely difficult ; 
third, the teacher will have small opportunity 
of correcting the wilfulness of the child in- 


New York’s 
New School 
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duced by indulgence at home; and fourth, 
training in some form of handicraft, a thing 
so essential to the deaf child, will be left to 
future years and a boss who does not under- 
stand and will not have the patience to in- 
struct the child who does not hear. The 
needs, however, will be met in time, and New 
York’s new school will doubtless meet every 


demand. 
——_—— 


May Grow THE South Dakota school be- 
With its lieves in “getting its money's 
Growth worth,” and perhaps no- 
where has it succeeded better 
than in the case of Mr. Hunt, the gentleman 
it has engaged to fill its chair of mathematics. 
He is also the teacher of geography and he 
has proved efficient in this work as well. 
But his duties do not end here. He is the 
general supervisor of the boys, and South 
Dakota boys, like other boys, need a lot of 
supervising. The gentleman also seems to 
make himself useful in the industrial de- 
partment; for he is the head of the “Print 
Shop,” an engagement that, ordinarily, takes 
all one’s time. In addition to this he conducts 
the classes in carpentry, and, on account of 
his artistic skill and his especial acquaintance 
with the work, has been given charge of the 
instruction in frescoing. Then, too, he is a 
fine paper-hanger, and, this trade having been 
added to the curriculum, it is a part of 
his work to see that the boys in this section 
get their trade thoroughly. Horticulture has 
also been taken up by the South Dakota 
school, and owing to the conversance of the 
teacher of Geography with the work of the 
garden he has also been honored with the 
direction of this branch. The plain farming 
on account of its close relation to horticulture 
is, as a matter of course, taught by him. At 
his leisure he does photographing, and, judg- 
ing from recent samples of his work that we 
have seen, is making a success of this also. 
The South Dakota school is a small one as 
yet, and, as it grows, Mr. Hunt’s sphere of 
usefulness will doubtless be extended. 


THE poet asks “what is so rare 
as a day in June?’ assuming 
apparently that there is nothing 
so rare. But there are days 
that are far and away rarer, and these are 
the days of October. We've just passed 
through thirty-one of these, and for balmy 
sweetness they have given June cards and 
spades and beaten her by a thousand miles. 
For nature study all days are good days, but 
there is only one lot of “the best” and that 
is the series that comes twixt September and 
November. How glorious the month just 
passed, how we enjoyed its every moment, and 
how we hate to think it is gone! It brought 
the great Fair, that day in Paradise, with its 
wonderful fruits and melons, its splendid 
stock, its marvellous baked, and sewed, and 
embroidered and knit things, and, last but not 
least, its merry-go-rounds, Ferris-wheels, side 
shows, fine racing and vaudeville. How do 
we know? Why, bless you, we were there. 
Do you think Colonel Margerum and General 


At Least 
as Rare 


Murray could forget us; not they. As soon 
would they forget to have a Governor’s Day, 
as to neglect our children; and from the mo- 
ment we took the hay-wagon in the morning 
till the last tired footstep ceased on the way 
to slumber-land, it was an unmixed delight 
and a lesson in Nature-study that will not be 
soon forgotten. 

Then there was the chestnut-hunt, that 
October brought, the three-mile walk that 
everybody, even the tiniest tot, took, the romp 
among the trees, and the generous portion of 
the beautiful brown nuts that everybody got; 
another day long to be remembered. 

What is so rare as a day in June, did you 
ask, Mr. Lowell? Why we will tell you. It 
is a day in October, and make no mistake. 

—— 

Tue President of the Na- 
Looking Ahead tional Association of the 

Deaf, our esteemed friend, 
Mr. Veditz, was anxious that the deaf, of 
whom there are, in the agregate, a very large 
number in our land, should be able to vote in- 
telligently and in accordance with their inter- 
ests, at the presidental election, and to that 
end, addressed a letter to each of the 
candidates, inquiring what their attitude 
would be towards the proposed removal of the 
discrimination against the deaf in the civil 
service of the United States. 

Mr. Taft made the following reply :— 

“If there are places in the government 
in which totally deaf pesons can discharge 
the duties, I should favor regulations per- 
mitting them to compete for such places.” 
A courteous answer was also received from 

Mr. Bryan, it was to this effect: 

“Tf I am elected I shall be in a position 
to construe the question upon its merits 
and to decide in harmony with the spirit 
of our platform which demands justice 
for all.” 

The deaf were thus able to get reasonable 
assurances from both. 


NEVER AGAIN. 


1 wish the kettle would sing again, 
Just as it used to do. 
I wish it would sing of a lion slain— 
Of a pirate crew on the Spanish main— 
Of a clipper ship on the sea-way high, 
With a cabin boy and the Boy was I— 
Just as it used to do. 


I wish the kettle would sing again, 
Just as it used to do. 
Of a little girl in a bonnet red 
Saved by a prince from a hydra-head 
That lurked in the corn that towered high, 
And the girl was She and the prince was I— 
Just as it used to do. 


I wish the kettle would sing again, 
Just as it used to do. 
I wish it would sing of war’s alarms— 
The booming of cannon and clash of arms— 
Of a blue-clad boy where the strife ran high, 
With face to the steel and willing to die— 
Just as it used to do. 


I wish the kettle would sing again, 
Just as it used to do. 
The lyrics it crooned and the tales it told— 
But the hearth is chill and the years are old. 
The fancies it whispered have all taken wing, 
And never again will the kettle sing 
Just as it used to do. —John D. Wells. 


The bit of rain was a God-send. 


The odd pennies went largely for masks 
last week. 


There are about an even fifty trees in our 
oak grove. 


Muriel Gillmore has a new chain, a gift 
from her mamma. 


The chapel lectures keep us fully abreast 
with the news of the day. 


The Silent Worker basket-ball team has had 
a wonderful run of luck lately. 


Jemima Smith says she likes school very 
auch but there is no place like home. 


Otis Harrison got lost for a minute at 
the fair, but soon “‘bobbed up serenely.” 


Frank Penrose has a new camera. He 
took George Brede’s picture on Saturday. 


There are few more reliable boys in the 
Printing Department than John Piorkoski. 


Mabel Zorn says she is anxiously looking 
forward to the time when she can play in the 
‘snow. 


There is nothing that appeals to our chil- 
dren more than a refined moving picture ex- 
hibition. 


May Turner had another birthday last 
‘week. May considers herself quite a young 
lady now. 


Arthur Blake has been frequently noticed, 
of late, poring over the advertisments of 
‘safety razors. 


The promotions have all been made and 
teachers and pupils alike are pleased with 
their new classes. 


The most interesting things about an elec- 
tion day, after all, to our boys and girls are 
tthe big bon-fires. 


The hearing of Council Hill seems to be 
improving slowly but surely, also that of 
‘Marion Bausmann. 


Our gardener, Mr. Newcomb is a fine elec- 
trician. He makes all the repairs on our 
-electricial appartus. 


Maude Thompson made Lillian Leaming’s 
‘paper dress for the Hallowe’en masquerade, 
and it was a beauty. 


Charles Colberg’s bag of chestnuts was the 
largest gathered on our chestnut party. He 
‘had about half a peck. 


George Oberbeck received a_postal-card 
from Eddie Bradley a few days ago. Eddie 
‘seems to be doing nicely. 


Miss Tilson has bought a fine little property 
just beyond Olden Ave., and will make it her 
‘home in the near future. 


Many of the girls devote a large part of 
‘their Saturday afternoon to skating and 
‘basket-ball in the gymnasium. 
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Greater preparations than ever were made 
for Hallowe'en this year, and the occasion was 
an exceedingly enjoyable one. 


Muriel Bloodgood and Cornelia DeWitte 
were both made very happy the middle of last 
month by visits from their Mammas. 


Hans Hansen, in a recent journal, says that 
he wants an education for then he can get 
a good job. Well, that’s one reason. 


It is likely that our Christmas holiday will 


begin on the 18th of December; so that we 


have but seven more weeks’ of study this year. 


Mary Hanlon’s taste in reading runs more 
to tales of travel and adventure than to ro- 
mance. She is at present reading Robinson 
Crusoe. 


We passed the Opera House the other day, 
while Mr. Taft was speaking, but did not get 
an opportunity of seeing the distinguished 
gentleman. 


If you want to know anything about records 
of athletic events, ask James Hetzel. He 
keeps thoroughly posted on all figures relat- 
ing to them. 


Wesley Breese has taken charge of the 
Bible Class of girls at the Hamilton Ave. 
Methodist Church and is doing very efficient 
work with it. 


It has been fun to watch the political dis- 
cussions that have occurred of late, between 
the respective advocates of the two candidates 
for the presidency. 


The account of the glorious reception of our 
fleet in Japan came as a surprise to our chil- 
dren, after the oft-repeated rumors of war 
that have been so rife of late. 


In his study of entomology, Mr. Sharp has 
a faithful ally in every pupil, and there is 
seldom a day that some curious bug is not 
brought to him for classification. 


It is said that Joseph Adlon has embarked 
upon the profession of sign-writing at his 
home. Joseph’s work in this line while at 
schgol was certainly very superior. 


The appointment of Wesley Breese as head 
of the half-tone department of the State Ga- 
sette has been a great encouragement to our 
other boys who are studying the art. 


A large trunk factory near Annie Bissett’s 
home in Paterson, was destroyed by fire last 
week. Annie says she can scarce conceive of 
the big, fine building it occupied, a mass of 
ruins. 


Alfred Shaw and Everett Dunn are the 
latest to take positions in the printing office. 
Both are greatly interested and there is no 
doubt but that they will make’ good little 
printers. 


Our flag-pole was greatly improved by its 
coat of paint. We shall now have to get a 
a new flag, as our old one is quite ragged, 
and would not comport at all with our beau- 
tiful staff. 


Isidore Engle and Edward Campbell 
met for the first time, as newcomers, last 
month, but have become the fastest sort of 
friends. Isidore is rather the larger and it 
is almost pathetic to see what a. very kind 
interest he takes in Edward. 
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Both basket-ball teams were furnished with 
new suits last week. The pants are of 
brown canvas and the shirts knitted jerseys of 
black and pink with a handsome monogram 
on the breast. 


Mr. Walter Whalen, for many years the 
head of our shoe-making department died 
last week at an advanced age. His old 
friends here sent a beautiful floral tribute to 
be placed on his grave. 


Carmine Pace and Charles Quigley are 
both doing finely in their wood-working. 
They divide their time between carving and 
general carpentry work and are showing 
marked progress in both. 


Embroidery is achieving greater popularity 
than ever among our girls. Almost half of 
them have a “piece” under way, which they 
take up at odd moments, and the work they 
do is really most credibable. 


Quite a number of the children have been 
promised boxes at Thanksgiving. In antici- 
pation of their coming we have cleared off the 
tables in the bicycle room, and will now have 
a place for everybody's box that comes. 


One of our little girls, writing of her ad- 
miration for jewelry, says she would love, 
above all, to have a diamond ring; but she 
adds, “if I had one I would be afraid to wear 
it, because people would think I was an en- 
gagement.” 


Among the school room acquisitions of the 
past year has been a large new relief globe, 
something we have never had before, and 
something that will give the little folks, es- 
pecially, a clearer knowledge of the real 
topography of the country. 


A new watchman’s clock is being installed. 
It will have eight stations, four in the main 
building, two in the industrial department and 
two in the infirmary. The clock is of ma- 
hogany and will be placed in the chapel where 
it will serve as a time keeper as well. 


The big cabinet made by our wood-workers 
for Mrs. Porter’s kindergarten is really very 
nice. In addition to the shelf room there are 
a large number of drawers and filing cases 
and these are already filled with a great 
variety of useful and fancy articles made by 
our little ones. 


After returning from the State Fair and 
upon a full discussion of the good things that 
come to those living in the country, a number 
of our boys decided that they would become 
farmers, and one of the girls, Jemima Smith, 
said she would not be averse to farm life if 
the farm was a large one, and on a trolley, 
near a nice city. 


Our walk to Cadwalader Park on Monday 
led through the most interesting business por- 
tion of the city, down Calhoun street to the 
Delaware River, over the new waste-way 
bridge, up the feeder to the Mohawk Canoe 
Club house and thence across to the park 
entrance, and it was full of interest all the 
way. 


Of the graduates from the printing depart- 
ment last June, Miles Sweeney is employed in 
a printing office in this city, Walter Throck- 
morton has secured employment in the photo- 
engraving department of the State Gazette 
here, William Henry is working as a printer 
somewhere in Newark and Theodore Eggert 
writes from Cincinnati that he is now operat- 
ing a linotype. 
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R. JOHN P. WALKER, 

Superintendent orf the 

Trenton (N. J.) School 
for the Deaf, takes a splen- 
did lead in the last issue of the WorRKER, 
and on the editorial page prints an open 
letter to graduates of the school, intended to 
reach the eyes of those not already communi- 
cated with and whose addresses are not 
known. Dr. Walker, it would seem, is heart 
and soul wrapt in the matter of giving his 
deaf boys and girls the advantage of learning 
the best trade possible while they are at school, 
and to that end submits in print a dozen ques- 
tions to the graduates that are to the point and 
cover much in little. Every intelligent gradu- 
ate or former pupil of the New Jersey School 
should seize this opportunity with delight to 
answer the questions put forth, and those 
gifted with the ability should go beyond and 
comment on this and that point in such a clear 
and comprehensive manner that Dr. Walker 
would feel delighted to receive intelligent ex- 
pression of actual experience. 

At the Colorado State Convention I intro- 
duced the following resolution: 


A Splendid 
Lead. 


Resolved, hat the Superintendents of Institu- 
tions for the Deaf take some action looking for- 
ward to increasing the number of trades taught 
the pupils, and that the equipment used in the pre- 
sent trades taught be improved and added with up- 
to-date machinery, to meet the conditions that will 
confront the school graduate in the outside world, 
to the end that it will allow deaf pupils to gain 
a proficiency in their trades. 

> 

If the Superintendents of all schools for the 
deaf would follow the lead taken by Dr. 
Walker, practically every graduate of a school 
for the- deaf would have the opportunity to 
help the head of his 4/ma Matcr along in this 
most important point in the education of the 
deaf. But I hardly think more than a hand- 
ful of superintendents of schools would be 
found as generous in official dignity and open- 
heartedness as to the best trades to teach the 
deaf and which were the poorest. 

And Dr. Walker will no doubt get more 
than a hundred answers brimfal of good ad- 
vice, and where found possible to instal some 
new up-to-date trade suggested, Mr. Walker 
will not have far to look back for a competent 
instructor in the graduate making the sug- 
gestion. 

= 

What a lot of talk the Federation schemes 
have occasioned, and still I believe the deaf 
are as much at sea as ever. The time-worn 
complaint that a bankrupt National Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to trick the State and 
social associations into a petty scheme and 
then fleecé their coffers at pleasure, is again 
unloaded down in Pennsylvania. Mr. Tilden, 
who has already printed his plan of Federation 
refutes the statement that his plan has any 
such intent, and offers a reward to any one 
who can prove it does. As the plan of Fed- 
eration to be submitted at Colorado Springs 
in 1910 by the Committee of Fifiteen will not 
see daylight in the public press until March 
1910, six months before the N. A. D. meets, 
we can afford to sit back and rest a little, and 
the Pennsylvania accusation can hang fire un- 
til the N. A. D. committee prints its. three 
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years’ strenuous effort. But at the best I 
agree with Rev. Cloud who says:—‘The 
handwriting on the wall decrees that the 
National Association should be thoroughly 
overhauled, or a new one formed on improved 
lines, if the deaf of the country are to have 
a truly efficient national and representative 
body.”” Meanwhile it would not be a bad idea 
for Mr. Tilden to print his plan in pamphlet 
form as it appeared in the Worker last spring. 
The California Association might furnish the 
wherewithal to do so. A copy could be sent 
to every State Association and every social 
organization in the country, the balance to in- 
telligent and interested deaf and papers pub- 
lished for the deaf. 


Regret that the comment in this column in 
comparing the N. A. D. and the N. F. S. D. 
should lead anyone to infer I] was a member 
of the latter. Being a member of neither as- 
sociations, placed me in a position of imparti- 


_ality, and my conclusions were formed from 


observation and study. 
2 
I see Mr. Gibson favors the National Home 
for the Deaf idea. Later on I shall have 
something interesting to say in regard to such 
a proposition. Mrs. Barrett can rest assured 
that I would favor Council Bluffs or Omaha 
for such a’ home, if ever established, but in 
Colorado—never. 
> 
Most assuredly it was not on the advice of 
graduates of any Institution that some super- 
intendents have filled the class-rooms with 
young lady “‘oralist’” teachers who are “wait- 
ing to get married,” and are more concernel 
in chasing the man with the dollars than they 
are in imparting knowledge into the unfortun- 
ate youths and lassies. And still we'll hope 
for the turning out of intelligent young men 
and women who will fight for the rights of 
the deaf of the country when the “Old Guard” 
has passed away. 
> 
In the October WorkKER is a poem by J. 5. 
Long extolling the virtues of a barbecue on 
Pike’s Peak in 1910, and to the aside another 
by Angeline Fuller Fischer, which hits the 
truth, and those attending the barbecue on the 
Peak would be more busy moping bloody 
noses than gnawing legs of mutton, and it 
would seem that there had been a general all 
around free fight to see the members of staiped 
linen. Evidently J. Schulyer has never been 
so high up above timber line and does not 
know the conditions. Better pull that Bar- 
becue off in the foothills, “near the earth,” 
and for convenience’s sake. 


R. E. Maynarp. 


Tilden’s Latest. 


Mr. Tilden has completed the Senator 
Stephen M. White statue, which he has been 
working on for some time and the unveiling 
will take place in Los Angeles soon. 

The sculptor has been consulted about 
several other monuments for the coast, from 
which it would seem that the art is recover- 
ing from the diasterous effects of the earth- 
quake and fire, overtopped by the money 
stringency. We hope that Mr. Tilden will 
reap a rich harvest with the change of con- 
ditions. 


Married. 

At the residence of Mr. Lafayette D. Warren, 
near Davison, Genesee County, Michigan, in the 
afternoon of Wednesday, September 30th, by the 
Rev. Austin Ward Mann, M.A., Mr. Augustus 
Robert Schneider, of Detriot, and Miss Elcy Clean- 
tha Warren. The couple will reside at 288 Elliott 
Street, Detroit. 


Death of Mrs. H. L. Stafford. 


As we go to press notice is received of 
the death of May, wife of Mr. H. L. Staf- 
ford, of Washington, D. C., on the 22nd of 
October. 

The funeral service was held in the chapel 
of Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, on Sun- 
day afternoon at three o'clock. Rev. Dr. 
Williams, rector of Trinity Church, Washing- 
ton, the mother-church of the Deaf-Mute 
Mission where Mr. Stafford is Lay-Reader, 
officiated and in the absence of Dr. Gallaudet, 
Dr. Fay officiated. : 

Mrs. Stafford’s maiden name was May Mar- 
tin and she graduated from the “Fanwood” 
school about sixteen years ago, carrying off 
the gold medal. Upon leaving Fanwood she 
entered the Freshman class at Galllaudet col- 
lege and graduated with high honors, she be- 
ing the only deaf woman to receive the degree 
of Master of Arts in course. Immediately 
aiter receiving her degree, she was appointed 
an instructor in the college, which position she 
held for five years. She resigned in 1909, to 
be married. 

She was considered at the college to have 
an unusually gifted mind. 

She has been a great sufferer of late years, 
and her last illness (valvular heart trouble) 
was long and painful, so that death must have 
been a blessed realease. 

Her husband and their only child Faith 
have the sympathy of many friends, for May 
was greatly beloved. 

In our next number we hope to give fuller 
particulars. 


On the Birth gf My Son. 


TO A RURAL FRIEND. 


You have a famous farm, it’s true, 

With a stream of water running through, 
And yet it has occurred to me, 

In sober mind or revelry, 

That when that stream gets on a prank, 
And goes a mile beyond its bank, 

It makes your tanned hide turn dark blue.. 


But I have got a famous boy! 

A little universe of joy; 

A million dollars would not buy 

The merry twinkle in his eye; 

You could not bribe the right to spank 
This little fellow for some prank 

For all the money in a bank— 

A savings bank, I mean; 

And should vou come around some day, 
To steal this little chap away, 

I’d haunt you till your hair turns gray! 


But sober Allen, I’m not mean, 

I would not dare arouse your spleen, 

So just come around and see my boy, 

And if you'll fix your face real coy, 

T’ll let you hold him in your arms, 

And smile upon his infant charms; 

We'll have cigars, and wine, and cake, 

An oyster cock-tail—quite the trick, 

To make your pork-fed stomach ache, 

And send you home, half gay, half sick.. 


Tt seems a pity men like you, 

Must struggle, on a life-time through, 
And never know the boundless joy 

Born of some little girl or boy 

When one feels sad and lone, 

So I would have you come sometime 

To him who writes you thus, in rhyme; 
And spend the day, and share the meal, 
Forget your cares, and try to feel 

This little boy’s your own. 


Howarp L, Trrry:. 


Convention gf the Maritime Deaf 
Mute Association 


HE fourth annual convention of the 
Maritime Deaf-Mute Association was 
held in the room of the St. John Deaf- 

Mute Association, at St. John, on August 23, 
24, 25 and 26, and was a gratifying success. 

On Sunday about seventy deaf people at- 
tended the religious services, which were con- 
ducted by Messrs. Prince and Boal, the latter 
a travelling missionary. 

The convention was opened Monday morn- 
ing at ten o'clock with prayer by Mr. Prince. 
Mayor Bullock, of St. John, addressed the 
association, Mrs. John Lowe, whose father 
was William Gray, the founder of ‘the first 
Canadian school for the deaf, at Halifax, in- 
terpreting. The Mayor spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—It affords 
me very much pleasure on behalf of the city of 
St. John to extend to you a welcome to our city. 
We have behind us a magnificent province, a 
happy and contented people and a good govern- 
ment. There is no denying it that Canada has 
advanced to a high degree of prosperity. We who 
have all of our natural faculties can sympathize 
with you in your infirmities. Withal you have 
your latent powers, and your intelligent faces give 
evidence that you have benefited by your oppor- 
tunity. I would understand that some of you have 
never heard the human voice; still you have done 
things and people who do things have the right 
to proper organization. I am one of these who 
believe the world is getting better. Time was 
when you had not schools, you now have well 
equipped institutions. Where is the man that has 
not seen that you, as a people, are improving and 
advancing in knowledge. All things being con- 
sidered, you have done well, individually and col- 
lectively. I am inclined to believe that there are 
many who are ignorant of the work you have done. 
If they could see this convention their ignorances 
and prejudices would melt like frost before the 
blazing sun. I would say to you be natural, be 
yourselves. To be simple, is to be great. Keep 
your hearts in the fear of God, for all things work 
together for them who love and fear Him. I 
know that you are in the hands of a good com- 
mittee, who will leave nothing undone for your 
entertainment while here. I extend to you a 
hearty and most cordial welcome and trust that 
when you are leaving this city you will take away 
pleasant memories of your visit here. 


At the conclusion there was great applause. 
His address of welcome was responded to 
by President Mackenzie in the following 
terms: 


His Worsuie T. H. Buttock :—On behalf of the 
Maritime Deaf-Mute Association permit me to 
thank your Worship for your kindly words of 
welcome to our members, and also to thank the 
citizens of St. John through you for the many 
favors shown wus during our short visit among 
you. 

We assure you that we will take away with us 
a pleasant remembrance of our visit to your city 
and of the courteous treatment accorded us. 

Grorce S. MACKENZIE, 
President M. D. M. A. 


President Mackenzie then called upon J. 
Harvey Brown to read for him his annual 
address. 

After enxtending a welcome on behalf of 
the officers to the Association on the fourth 
convention of the Maritime Deaf-Mute As- 
soication in the city of St. John, the address 
referred to the pleasure at the meeting of old 
school-mates and friends, and the making of 
new friends. The Association had _ been 
organized in this city four years ago with a 
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membership of 28 and it was known as the 
New Brunswick Deaf-Mute Association; the 
first convention was held in Moncton, ‘Sep- 
tember, 1905, when the Association was 
changed to Maritime, including Nova Scotia 
and P. E. Island. The second conventtion 
was held in Halifax in September, 1906, and 
the third in Truro in September last. The 
membership had grown much, but it was not 
as large as it should be. It was. suggested 
each one, whether present or not, should be 
a member and pay their fees, as the 
support was greatly needed. Some 350 cir- 
culars had been sent to deaf people in the 
Maritime Provinces, telling of the dates and 
place of the convention. Having attended 
the convention of the Ontario Deaf-Mute As- 
sociation in Toronto in June last, the president 
spoke of its great success. Much information 
had been obtained, useful to the Maritime 
body. He felt proud of his Association and 
could not see that the Ontario Association 
was very much ahead of it. It was sug- 
gested that the name of the Association be 
changed to “Maritime Association of the 
Deai,” as the word mute was absolutely un- 
necessary. The project of the erection of a 
monument in honor of William Gray, the 
founder of the Halifax School for the Deaf, 
and Scott Hutton, the most faithful father 
of the deaf, was referred to, and a sugges- 
tion made that Rev. James C. Cochran, one 
of the school’s benefactors, should be one of 
those for whom the monument would be 
erected. Many subscriptions had been sent 
in, and if $300 could be collected this year, 
the unveling would take place at the next 
convention in Halifax. Referring to the St. 
John Association, the president congratulated 
them on their rooms. St. John in this line 
was much ahead of Halifax, which is without 
a club or association. The religious services 
he was glad to see were well attended. The 
school here came in for much praise and 
he hoped that it would be taken over as a 
government school, as are the schools in Hali- 
fax and Belleville in Canada. While there 
were 400 or 500 deaf-mutes in New Bruns- 
wick, only half were receiving education. In 
conclusion he wished all a pleasant and profit- 
able time. 

The session adjourned at 11.30 A.M. in 
order to allow time for a group photograph 
of the convention at the High School by Mr. 
Prince. 

The afternoon session opened at 2.30 with 
a membership enrollment of about 80. Presi- 
dent Mackenzie resumed his address by de- 
fending the work of the St. John school and 
gave great praise to J. Harvey Brown, who 
has done much for the deaf and dumb 
throughout the province. Speeches were 
made by Messrs. Prince and Baillie. 

Mr. J. F. Dixon, of Portland, Me., presented 
an excellent paper on “Thriftness Among the 
Deaf, and its Reward.” This was followed 
by an address by William Baillie. 

The president appointed Messrs. Boal and 
Brown, auditors on Treasurer’s book, and 
Messrs. Doherty and Prince were chosen to 
examine the Secretary’s book. 

On Tuesday morning the delegates and 
friends enjoyed a pleasant excursion on the 
side-wheeled steamer “May Queen,” up the 
kingly river St. John, and had an opportunity 
to see the famed Rhine of America at its best. 
They returned to the city at noon and nearly 
all remained on board to dinner. A picnic 
was held on the grounds of the Lancaster 
School for the Deaf in the afternoon and 
field sports began at 3, lasting till 7 P.M. 
After supper in the school the delegates re- 
turned to the city for the evening session 
in the club room for the presentation of prizes 
to the winners of sports. 
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On Wednesday the morning session opened 
with prayer by Mr. Boal. A constitution was 
read and adopted. The name of. the associa- 
tion was changed to the Maritime Association 
of the Deaf, following the recent action of the 
Ontario Association. This was because of 
the word mute being unnecessary in these 
days of advanced teaching. 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read. 

Mrs. John F. Dixon, of Portland, Me., 
(Minnie Mosher of the Halifax School) gave 
an account of Francis Green of Halifax, the 
first pupil from America educated in Europe 
in the century before last, and the founding 
of the school. President MacKenzie, fol- 
lowed, telling about the founders and the 
work that is being done to raise money for 
a monument in their honor. He urged all to 
help swell the fund. 

Mr. Boal said that Wm. Gray was the real 
founder and that George Tait acted as his 
promoter. 

The session adjourned at noon with Mrs. 
Harvey's sale of the photographs of Gray and 
Cochran. 

The election of officers then took place, re- 
sulting as follows: 

President, George S. Mackenzie, Moncton; 
First Vice-President, E. E. Prince, St. John, 
N. B.; Second Vice-President, Miss Edith 
Morrison, Halifax, N. S.; Secretary, L. T. 
Goucher, Halifax, N. $.; Treasurer, Alfred 
Harvey, Halifax, N. S.; Managing Director, 
F. J. T. Boal, Sussex; Directors for Nova 
Scotia, A. McFatridge, R. McDonald, G. 
O’Brien and Mrs. Harvey; Directors for New 
Brunswick, William Baillie, C. Brown, S. J. 
Doherty and Mrs E. E. Prince. 

At the opening of the evening session 
Secretary Goucher read an account of receipts 
and expenses which showed a balance on hand 
of $50.06. 

It was announced that the next annual 
convention would be held at Halifax, when 
the unveiling of the monument would take 
place. One hundred and fifty dollars had 
been suscribed and the other $150 is needed 
to complete the fund. In case the fund is not 
completed the convention would go to Am- 
herst, N. S., in Septemeber insted of August 
which proved too early. 

The following were unanimously elected 
honorary members :—Mayor Bullock, J. Har- 
vey Brown, Miss Ida White, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Mrs. Lowe, of Halifax (interpreter), 
Mrs. E. McLaughlin and Mrs. Maclean. 
Votes of thanks were tendered to the Mayor, 
for his admirable address; to J. Harvey 
Brown for his assistance; to the merchants of 
the city for the donation of prizes for sports, 
to Mrs. Lowe for interpreting the Mayor's 
address; to Mrs. Dixon for her fine speech; 
to Mrs. Maclean and Beatrice for assistance; 
to the association for prohibiting smoking 
on the steamer; to the St. John Committee 
for assistance, and to the St. John Associa- 
tion for use of their rooms. 

Miss Ida White, of Hartford, Conn., 
moved for a vote of thanks to the president 
of the Maritime Association of the Deaf, after 
which the convention closed. 

NOTES. 

Mrs. Z. Wicker, of Boston, was a visitor 
at the convention. The faces of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. D. Ruggles, of Bridgetown, and others 
were missed at the convention. 

His monitorship Ernest Edwin (the) 
Prince of the Institution, vice-president of 
our association for New Brunswick, took the 
fair hand of Emma Scott to be his wife on 
June 30th last. 


Mr. Howard W. Breen, of St. John, took 
us by surprise by going to Sydney, Cape 
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Editorial 
Louisville—1gog. 


Keep off the track! 


“Short cuts” taken along the track have proven 
short cuts to eternity for many a deaf-man. 


The real strength of the N. F. S. D. lies not 
in its numbers, but in absolute, unswerving fideli- 
ty to its principles and its laws. 


Ohio, in securing the new Cleveland members, 
will soon pass Michigan in its total membership 
if the Wolderine frats do not get busy. 


Ninety-seven married men out of every hundred 


fail to leave their families above want at their 


GEORGE S. BEYER, 


OF EVANSVILLE DIVISION, 


Winner of the prize offered by Secretary Long for the 
most applications secured from February 1, 
to May 1, 1808. 


demonstrates the necessity for life 
Insurance Sayings. 


death. This 
insurance.—Life 


Toledo Division has issued a neat little adver- 
tising card bearing a brief statement of the So- 
ciety’s objects, cost of membership, etc. and 
having on the back a cut of the manual alphabet. 


The automobile, and its many “the public be 
damned” devotees, is becoming another thing for 
us to look out for, to judge by the many accounts 
we have read of late of the running down of deaf 
pedestrians. 


There were a few errors in the make-up of our 
October Department which our members will 
find remedied in this issue. While on this sub- 
ject we wish to repeat that matter intended for 
publication must reach Mr. Gibson by the 5th 
of the month as his “copy” goes to Trenton on 
the oth. 


From Division reports we note that the changes 
in rates which will come up at the Louisville 
convention are receiving thorough discussion. 
That is as it should be; each member ought to 
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be posted on the full meaning of the change, which 
table is the best, etc., and so fully understand the 
thing. If any of our members do not exactly 
grasp the idea and the “why and wherefor,” head- 
quarters will gladly explain on request. 


For a deai-mute to deliberately take to the rail- 
road track in preference to the public highway 
is but an additional form of suicide. In our lack 
of hearing—that warning sense which has such 
unestimable value—one who goes to such risks can 
be but taking his life in his own hands. In the 
case of Mr. Huhn, his carelessness becomes all 
the more apparent when we consider that only 
some 15 or 20 feet beyond and exactly parallel 
with the track (and meaning but a few extra 
steps to safety) was the public road. 


e 

The editor of this Department had the pleasure 
of getting still better acquainted with the mem- 
bers of Detroit and Toledo Divisions on Octo- 
ber 1oth and 12th, and also seeing some of the 
members of Flint Division on the 8th. That he 
came home convinced as to their being wide awake 
and progressing is a foregone conclusion. Being 
a frat means a great deal to the -visitor in those 
cities—it seems to be a passport to a warm wel- 
come and “make yourself at home” every time. 


As will be seen by a glance the “List of Ap- 
plications” in this issue, Knoxville has secured the 
required number of members to organize a Divi- 
sion. Organizer Warren will go to Knoxville early 
in November for its installation. Close on the 
heels of Knoxville comes the Cleveland applica- 
tions (a total of eight being received from that 
city in one batch) and, after their admission to- 
Columbus Division, Organizer McGinness will un- 
doubtedly see to a division charter being applied 
for by the new Cleveland members. These will 
mean the establishing of Divisions Numbers 20 and 
21—so that “watch us grow” which was adopted’ 
some time ago is proving no empty phrase. 


The death of Charles H. Huhn, of which full 
particulars are given in this issue, is a most dis- 
tressing one for us to chronicle, being as he was. 
one of Michigan’s youngest and popular mem- 
bers—more so when we learn that his death was. 
caused by that “Juggernaut” of the deaf, the rail- 
road track and walking thereon, against which re- 
peated warnings have been given time and. time 
again. We are, indeed, sorry to comment on this 
case as we are about to do, but our members” 
attention is once again called to not only this, but 
to what the laws of our Society have to say in the 
matter. 

In this case our fellow member not only lost his 
life during the few minutes of forgetfulness or care- 
lessness, but also defeated the plan he had entered 
on for the providing for the payment of life in- 
surance to his beneficary after he- was gone—de- 
priving his family not only of his own presence, 
help and support, but also of that benefit he had’ 
hoped to see given it by his Society. 

Our By-Laws are explicit on this point and, in 
agreeing to abide by them, when a member joins- 
he releases the Society from all liability in case 
of his death from such a cause, this clause in our 
rules being similiar to that of the “extra hazard- 
ous” clauses of fraternal associations of the hear- 
ing. The report of the Claims Committee givem 


in this issue shows the result to be hard, but its 
deciSion is just. The law is there and must be 
observed to the last letter. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
From September 1 to 30, 1908. 


BALANCES. 
rom last ‘statement... 0. Sots cae ee $4,276.84 
RECEIPTS. 
Financial Secretary A. M. Martin........ 333.95 
Wuplicate Oertificate cave caieca siecesss .50 
i aa Tis aa ioe HEEEROYIS 5 Ie. 5 solsvans a rae soseree in. ya reseed 1.00 
Total Balances and Receipts......... $4,612.29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Bond Premium, A. M. Martin............. $ 7.50 
PERMA SEES > CAS <7. ioe dian uals nraie w.siniersiere ot 1.08 
Board of Trustees’ Expenses.,............. .50 
eadamarters: Rent. 60.5.2 /e0ie50 premises eee 13.00 
ihe TIGR POMSOS oils sab aleve sak sewage 1.00 
Printing “Rasrnst Prat. oc. oe ce ee ees ee 17.50 
Peary ~ ASCH Ss Sore o nerces mloyeeiscansotese egies 3.50 
Organizers’ Expenses, F. W. Sibitzky....... 2.00 
Organizers’ Expenses, J. T. Warren........ 8.00 
Firat POMBE 6 ceeded saa-chincatoagiancna SESOO 
‘TPreasarer's) CEApGHses 250.56. 0356 2 see eae hes 1.00 
Corresponding Secretary’s Expenses........ 1.00 
Sick and Accident Benefits................. 65.00 
Total Disbursements...............0-- $ 122.08 
RECAPITULATION, 
Total Balances and Receipts............. $4,612.29 
Total . DisSburserients, .6:.0.0c00 oceans 122.08 
Total Balances, September 30........ $4,490.21 
Financial Secretary’s Report. 
RECEIPTS. 
McCaw “DAVIBEOTE co ears 6.5/2 slate ie soy winehwinal ee $88 .00 
PORTERS IDERISIATS Sch idaaws ceate Suis, cinwe tein’ 33.55 
DASE W WONISION fics diesicsip ene sew eee toanies 2.20 
UT oand SELES \AENGSIOR 5 Sir a.5 66:3: sicgivinieernieieenaine ois 33.40 
Little, Bigck: A WASION  23ica sins sense eed awe 15.95 
Dea Sitka 3 DIT SIGE oes ce disse ee dvoivinvere 3 Sieline de eiaie.evbce 9.35 
Dayton: <EMvistOtts...5.5.0sailau aie tie ithe sowie seis 22.40 
Bay (City MDIast0th.. 5 ses siesc oc den ee dicwien 4.95 
McacaMatt « DWISON 65. .0nicacwsie wp ce Save 20.35 
Evansville “Divisions .o.606c0isaeceiacsenewevs 17.05 
NSA Vie 1s TPAVESIOE la s.cle en icclecesaleuwaiecn 27.90 
Springheld : Dwi 606s scien caaweaes 4.40 
MNathe Wivisioes 552046. ds ase Teese ceewisccs 18.15 
BUT teat AD RMESUADL «ences vita jnsterererar scare oe neiore svete vaietelg 4.95 
PT GUO SA DEMEOEORY 55.506: o-9.8i a: a30 50 .owland is aer shdccra ae 6.60 
Weilwattilcee, SDaviStO0 oo. ..c86. vc siece ie sisie oc lesececas 16.50 
Golgmibus aDivision.. .). 6 00.6 ns sacienascees 5.50 
Michigan: “City Division... ..655....0. 50.0865 2.75 
Potay AREGCES oo cis ca Sais at oad tandes $333.95 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Forwarded to Treasurer Barrow.......... $333.95 
List gf Applications. 
Henry H. Porch, (Chicago)........ Webb City, Mo. 
Isaac’ B: ‘Ries, (Chicago)... coc c.s Vicksburg, Miss. 
Alfred L. Kent, (Chicago)............ Denver, Col. 
Ralph E. Carpenter, (Chicago)...... Marion, Iowa. 
Allen J. McKean, (Chicago)......... Marion, Iowa, 
George W. Huff, (Nashville)...... Knoxville, Tenn. 
James M. Hale, (Nashville)...... Knoxville, Tenn. 
John A. Todd, (Nashville,)........ Memphis, Tenn. 
Perry C. Groom, (Little Rock)....Jonesboro, Ark. 
Paul G. Bengsch, (Columbus)..... Cleveland, Ohio. 


Herman Koelle, Jr., (Columbus) ...Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘Charles Wassertrom, (Columbus) ..Cleveland, Ohio. 
John H. Reye, (Columbus)........ Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gustay Ehlert, (Columbus)........ Cleveland, Ohio..- 


Adam Faulhaber, (Columbus)..... Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thomas J. Saulter, (Columbus). ...Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ernest Schmiedl, (Columbus)..... Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
Death gf Charles H. Huhn. 


Unable to hear the shriek of warning from an 
interurban whistle by reason of his being a deaf- 
mute, Karl H. Huhn, aged 25 years, met a shock- 
ing death at 6:25 this morning when he was run 
down by the first car out of Ann Arbor on the 
D., J. & C. electric, four miles west of Ann Arbor, 
near the Compton home, and so badly mangled 
as to be almost unrecognizable. 

The young man was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred J. Huhn, 441 South First street, in this city, 
and had been working this summer for H. W. 
Compton, four miles west of the city on the in- 
terurban road. Yesterday afternoon he had been 
assisting in the threshing at the home of Jacob 
Zeeb, who is Mr. Compton’s next neighbor to the 
west. The work was not completed and it was 
while journeying down the track to the Zeeb home 
this morning to continue the work that the sad 
accident occured. 

Charles, as he was familiarly known was a splen- 
did farm hand and took much interest in his work. 
This was demonstrated this morning, when he 
hurried through the morning meal in order to get 


CHARLES H. HUHN, 
Born February 21, 1883. Died September 10, 1908. 


an early start with his work. Securing his pitch- 
fork he started down the track for the Zeeb home, 
a short distance to the west. 

He had covered a little less than half the dis- 
tance when the interurban car from Ann Arbor 
appeared. There is a slight hill in front of the 
Compton home and the motorman on the car saw 
the figure on the track considerable distance to 
the west. The motorman whistled his signals of 
approach and thinking of course that the pedes- 
trian would leave the track continued on at the 
same speed. The signals were repeated as the 
distance between the car and the man narrowed 
and when the motorman at last realized that the 
man was not leaving the track it was too late to 
prevent the accident. 

The car crashed into the unfortunate man and 
the body was carried 200 feet and left terribly 
mangled and lifeless between the rails. The body 
was carried for some distance on the fender of 
the car and then fell under the wheels and that 
accounted for the mangling of the body so ter- 
ribly that the members of the family, who hurried 
to the scene of the accident, were not permitted 
to gaze upon the remains. The car was not stopped 
until the Zeeb home was nearly reached, when it 
backed up to where the mangled body lay between 
the tracks, beyond all aid from human hands. Coro- 
ner Sam W. Burchfield was called but after learu- 
ing the details of the accident decided that an in- 
quest was unnecessary. The remains were brought 
to the city in Dieterle’s ambulance. 

When the car continued to whistle its warnings 
just before the accident, Mattie Bartow, a member 
of the Compton home, at once thought of. the 
young man who had left the house but a few 
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moments before. She rushed to the window and 
looking out saw the car strike the unfortunate 
young man. 

Karl .Henry Huhn was born in Ann Arbor, 
October 21, 1883, and was educated in the school 
for the deaf at Flint. He spent several years in the 
school and was one of its most prominent athletes. 
He learned the trade of a cabinet maker and a 
cobbler and followed both occupations after com- 
pleting the course in the grammar grades. He 
had practically always lived in Ann Arbor with 
the exception of a few months spent in Detroit 
and the short time on the farm, which work he 
took up after leaving the organ factory last spring. 

The untimely death is particularly sad to the 
force in The News office as an elder brother, Her- 
man Huhn is a valued attache of the mechanical 
department of this paper, and the entire force 
unites with the many friends of the family in ex- 
tending sincerest sympathy. 

Besides the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Huhn, 
the following sisters and brothers survive: Mrs. 
F. E. Johnson, of Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. George 
McCollum, of Jackson, Tenn.; Herman, Rudolph, 
Ernest and Willie of this city. 

The deceased was a member of Division No. 2, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, of Detroit, 
and was a highly esteemed young man.—Ann Arbor 
Mich.) Daily News, Sept. 10, 1908. 


The funeral of Karl Henry Huhn was conducted 
from the family home, 441 South First. street, Sun- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock and was very largely 
attended, many being present from away. Rev. 
S. A. John, of the Bethlehem church, officiated. at 
the services and Prof. Newcombe translated it into 
the sign-language for the benefit of the many deaf 
mute friends of the deceased, who were present 
from Detroit, Ypsilanti and Jackson. A quartet 
from the Bethlehem choir rendered two beautiful 
selections, one in German and one in English. The 
wealth of floral pieces attested the high esteem 
in which the deceased was held. The burial took 
place in Forest Hill cemetery and the pall bearers, 
deai-mutes, were as follows: Frank D. Smith, 
Ypsilanti; John Polk, Frank Allera and Peter N. 
Hellers, of Detroit; Harley L. Fairchild, Kalam- 
azoo, and David Moncreiff, Ann Arbor.—Ann Arbor 
Daily News, Sept. 14, 1908. 

The following resolutions were passed at the 
meeting of the Detroit Division September 12: 


Wuereas, In the récent death of our friend and 
brother, Charles H. Huhn, our~ Division has sus- 
tained a great loss and his family, those nearest 
and dearest to him, a still heavier one, be it 


Resolved, That this be but a just tribute to his 
memory to say that in regretting his removal from 
our midst we mourn for one who was, in every 
way, worthy of our respect and regard. 


Resolved, That we sincerely condole with the 
family of the deceased and commend them for con- 
solation to him who orders all things for the best 
and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to them by the Secretary of this Division. 


Claims Committee Report on Huhn Case. 


After thorough investigation by Bros. Hellers, 
Allera and Smith for the Detroit Division, supple- 
mented by the personal view of the scene and inter- 
view with eye witnesses by Bro. Gibson for the 
Grand Division, the Claims Committee upholds the 
refusal of the Detroit Division to allow the pay- 
ment of the $500 death benefit to the heirs of the 
late Bro. Huhn. The investigation shows that the 
death was caused by track-walking, which is pro- 
hibited by Section 4 of Article IX of the By-Laws 
of the Society, which the deceased had signed upon 
his admission. It is a source of great regret that 
the aims of this Society cannot be consistently car- 
ried out for the benefit of the family of Charles H. 
Huhn, but to give an object lesson of the dangers 
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of track-walking by the deaf it is necessary for the 
members of the Committee to lay aside their senti- 
ments and be governed by the letter and spirit of the 
laws. 

Bro, Gibson’s personal investigation shows that 
the account of Bro. Huhn’s death, as detailed by 
the Ann Arbor News is full and accurate. 

A. M. Martin, Chairman, 
RR: L’ Bons; 
WasHincton Barrow. 


September Disability Claims. 


James’ Lakes, “Tyner, Ry icc naidesaawliooaieee $10.00 
Acute Indigestion. 

J. H. Mehaffey, West Union, Ohio........... 25.00 

Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

S. Thomas Booth, Garnett, Kan.............. 20.00 
Smashed Hand. 

R. L. Nixon, Beverley, Ark.............2000% 5.00 
Surgical Operation. 

B..T. Allison, Little Rock, Ark.......5...605+- 5.00 


Bruised Arm. 


otal for theimonths..ccegedeascquacasut $65.09 


Division Notes and Personals. 


Little Rock Division is to give an “Apple Party 
Banquet” November 18 for the purpose of raising 
expense money for its delegates to Louisville. A 
glance at a copy of the menu makes one envy 
those who attend. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Breedlove, of Louisville, 
have returned home from a month's visit in West 
Virginia. 

Springfield Division celebrates Hallowe’en with a 
social; Chicago Division gives its annual dance 
that night. 

Saginaw Division is arranging for a social af- 
fair Thanksgiving Day. Having “been there,” the 
editor knows what a pleasant affair it will prove. 

Little Rock Division had a lecture under its 
auspices by the Rev. Mr. Michaels on September 
22, and a social was given during October. 

Flint Division continues its popular monthly 
Pedro parties, October 16 seeing the second of the 
season. 

Louisville Division and its friends 
guests of Mr. Brenann on September 28. 

A. S. Johnston has succeeded Roy Conkling as 
trustee of Louisville Division, Mr. Conkling having 
moved back to Ohio, his old home. 

Married: Jamie Becton, of Dyer, Tenn., to Miss 
Fannie Nicily, of Harriman, Tenn., August 27. 

Curtis Barr, of Linton, Ind., was the recipient 
of a surprise on his 44th anniversary.. Fellow 
frats from Brazil, Terre Haute, and vicinity at- 
tended. 

J. Ernest Pershing is employed at the Dayton 
Hydraulic Machinery Co., in Dayton, as drafts- 
man. 

C. P. Jones, of Colorado Springs, Colo., is now 
with the Franklin Press Co., in Pueblo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hyman, of Chicago, were 
the happy recipients of a baby girl October 13. 

Toledo frats “surprised” Joseph Hartz Septem- 
ber 19, his birthday. 

J. F. Reinhardt has moved from Dayton to Bel- 
lefontaine, Ohio. 

Emil Rosenfield of Detroit, is publishing a little 
political weekly called The Hustler. Vol. 1, No. 1 
shows the name is not out of place. 

Edward P. Olson has sold the Wakonda Moni- 
tor and is now located at Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Joseph Gordon, of Chicago, has embarked in 
the stove repair and exchange business. He will 
be glad to see you at his shop, 514 S. Whipple 
street, if you are “on the market.” 

Little Rock Division now holds its meetings in 
a hall down town. Formerly meetings were held 
at the school for the deaf, but prosperity has de- 
clared a change mecessary. 

Messrs. Retz and Riordan, of Ottawa, Ill. were 
at the “Cubs” feast on the “Tigers” in Chicago 
October 11th. 


were the 
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Nashville Division was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Warren September 25, a “Dutch party” 
being the attraction. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. MclIlvain have a new boy 
who was born on the oth of August. Mrs. Mc- 
Ilvain named him after his father—Kansas Star. 

Mr. Sol. H. Lantz writes from Wellington that 
he has secured a good job at good wages as car- 
penter. He and his wife will shortly go to house- 
keeping. He likes Wellington all right, but still 
has a tender spot in his heart for Olathe. His 
many friends here were pleased to hear of his 
good success and wish him a share of all the good 
things of this old world of ours—Kansas Star. 

The Frats of the N. F. S. D. residing in Spring- 
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field are planning to have an evening of fun on 
Halloween, October 31st, the first social evening 
of the winter season, at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Jeffries. The committee in charge 
promises to make it a “hummer.”—Ohio Chronicle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Jeffries, Mrs. 
Shaul, Mrs. Reinhardt, Frank Reitmann and Charles 
Wilson all of Springfield, were among the guests 
at the W. W. Hines wedding celebration. Among 
the presents was a tea set of 100 pieces from the 
members and their wives of the Springfield Division 
No. 13, N. F. S. D. The event was highly en- 
joyed by all present.—Ohio Chronicle. 

A new boy was left at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Moncrieff, of Ann Arbor, Mich., Sep- 
tember 25. 

At the residence of Lafayette D. Warren, near 
Davison, Genessee County, Mich., in the afternoon 
of Wednesday, September 3oth, the Rev. Austin 
Ward Mann, M.A., married Augustus Robert 
Schneider, of Detroit, to Miss Eley Cleantha War- 
ren. The couple will reside at 228 Eliot street, 
Detroit—Michigan Mirror. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Wheeler, of Kalamazoo are 
rejocing over the arrival of a boy baby. It was 
born on the morning of Sept. 17. Weight, nine 
and three-quarters. Frederick H., Jr., is the name 
given the little boy—Michigan Mirror. 

Of some of the Olathe Division members the 
Kansas Star says: 

Frank <A. Sprague is a smelterman in lola. 
Alva Calkins is working in a brick yard in Caney. 
Supervisor Ramsey worked near Sawyer during the 
summer vacation. Messrs. Lantz and Anderson 
helped Mr. Key repairing rooms, halls, etc., in the 
buildings during the summer. P. Washington 


Haner is working in a leading printing office in 
Kansas City, Kan., and gets good wages. J. *Ros- 
coe Purkhiser is still keeping a steady position in a 
smelter at Dearing. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Johnson, of Louisville, are 
the proud parents of a boy, born September 2Ist.— 
Kentucky Standard. 

E. I. Holycross has a good position with the Win- 
ters Co, art and commercial lithographers and 
printers, in Springfield. However his family still 
resides in Dayton and he goes home at the end of 
every week.—Ohio Chronicle. 

Charles Suttka is the proprietor of the Blue Grass 
Squab Co., at Danville, Ky., and makes a specialty 
of raising straight bred homer stock. 


Michigan, U. S. and Ontario, Canada 


During the summer I went to Flint, to attend 
the fourth triennial convention of the Michigan 
Deaf Association, which was held at the deaf 
school from July 18 to 22. Although I stayed there 
only two days, I enjoyed myself very much among 
many new American acquaintances and received 
many marks of kindness from most of them. 

I next went to Toronto, Ontario, to attend the 
eleventh biennial convention of the Ontario Deaf 
Association, being held at the Convocation Hall 
of the University, lasting five days (June 20 to 25.) 
Much to my delight I mingled with many old and 
new freinds, several of the former entering the 
first session of the old school in Hamilton along 
with me forty-three years ago. In fact, that con- 
vention witnessed the fiftieth anniversary of the 
education of the deaf in Ontario, started by Prof. 
John McGann. His daughter Mrs. Merrill, of the 
Belleville school, was present much to the pleasure 
of her freinds. I was greatly indebted to Mr. G. 
W. Reeves, the president of the association, for his 
kindness throughout the time being. I was so 
pleased to become acquainted with Mr. G. MacKen- 
zie, of Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada, the presi- 
dent of the deaf association of the Maritime pro- 
vinces, as well as Mrs. MacKenzie and Miss Mc- 
Lean, besides Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles, of Nova 
Scotia. Prof. A. G. Bell, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bell and a lady freind, drove up to the Convo- 
cation Hall, greeting some of the delegates and 
talked with some of them. 

While in Port Huron with my sister during the 
rest of my vacation, I received a call from my old 
deaf neighbor, Mr. Willie Summers, of Bradshaw, 
Ont., near the border. He informed me that his 
deaf neighbor, Mr. Elroy Jackson, had just re- 
turned home from his visit among relatives in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy Scott entertained me one 
Sunday in that city. They had two weeks’ visit 
during July at Mr. Scott’s folks in Napanee, a 
short distance from Belleville eastward. Much to 
my surprise they take the SmnenrT Worker. 

Mr. Albert Siess, of Oswogoo, 40 miles west of 
this city, and the writer were the only two old On- 
tario bovs who were so fortunate enough to be pre- 
sent at both those conventions mentioned above. 
Mr. Siess is a cigarmaker by trade. 

Mr. W. J. Wolfe, of Elkton, who attended the 
Flint reunion, was an old pupil of the Hamilton 
and Belleville schools. He left the latter school 
in 1875. He is now a well-to-do farmer. 

Mrs. M. A. Showers, of Detroit, made me a sur- 
prise call the other week, brought over by her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. W. Showers and Mr. Philip 
Schrieber, both of this city, the latter being a 
student of the Flint school, now in session. The 
older lady informs me that she would move back 
to her old farm at Shetland, near the border aross 
the Dominion line, in a few weeks, after living 
five years in this state. Her son-in-law and Mr. 
Kenneth MacKenzie and wife, both deaf, have al- 
ready moved back to the same farm a few months 
ago. Their temporary emigration to this state five 
years ago was the means of changing my nation- 
ality in a strange way. WiiwiaM Kay. 

Sacrnaw, Micu., Sept. 28, 1908. 


With Our Exchanges » ] 


ConDUCTED BY R. B. Lioyp. 


It is said that among sixty-four. lawyers li- 
censed at Raleigh, N. C., recently, one was Roger 
B. O’Kelly, a colored deaf-mute.- a 


There is a billiard room attached to the Insti- 
tuntion for the Deaf at Leeds England, for the 
use of the pupils. 


The associated press recently sent out an item 
to the effect that Miss Helen Keller was to re- 
ceive a life endowment from the multi-million- 
aire, H, H. Rogers. ; 


We saw an item in the daily papers recently 
stating that Miss Linnie Haguewood, the famous 
deaf blind girl of Iowa, was going to enter the 
University of California as a student. 


A deaf-mute named Smedley who was run into 
by an automobile at Nottingham, England, has 
secured $125 and costs from the owner of the 
vehicle. The matter was settled without going 
into court. 


Prof. Thomas Halley Jewell, for a quarter of century a 
teacher at the Rome, N. Y. School for the Deaf, and who 
has been residing in Minneapolis for the past two years, 
‘was married recently to the widow of James Simpson, 
formerly principal of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Institution. 
—Deaf-Muies’ Journal. 


The first convention of the deaf of North Caro- 
lina was held at Raleigh, N.C., August, 21, in 
the State School forthe Blind. David R. Tilling- 
hast was elected President, W. H. Chambers, 
Secretary and R. S. Taylor, Treasurer. 


Mr. Ernest Cowley, and Miss Ida Pearl Brooks, of 
Springfield, Mass., former pupils of the Western Penn- 
sylvania school, were married on the 19th of August. 
They will live on a farm near New Castle, Pa., recently 
purchased by Mr. Cowley. They have many friends 
who wish them a happy life.—Yhe Western Pennsy'l- 
vanian. 


John Polk of River Rouge was run downand injured by 
an automobile in Detroit as he stepped offastreet car. He 
was at once taken to a doctor who dressed his injuries. The 
injuries did not prove to be serions. Mr. Polk brought a 
suit against the man who ran him down. The case was set- 
tled by the autoist paying the expenses and the loss of 
three days Mr. Polk suffered from work. 


The attendance at the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Ogden, Utah, was quite 
small, but the meeting was a very good one, 
Superintendent Driggs was an excellent host 
and did everything possible to make his guests 
enjoy their visit. 


Miss Jane T. Meigs for forty-seven years a 
teacher in the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, but retired in 
1879, died September 19th, at the age of eighty- 
seven. She was born in Ceylon where her father 
was a missionary. 


The Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind has a 
very creditable display at the Pittsburg Exposition this 
‘year. It consists of work done in the school rooms and 
inthe industrial departments. The average citizen is 
greatly interested in the method of perforating sheets of 
paper to be read by the blind. It never fails to attract the 
public. But we notice also that this entire exhibit is in- 
spected by most visitors who go to the balcony, and we 
heard many favorable comments.—£.r. 


The Western Pennsylvanian says that a new school 
for Catholic deaf children has been started in Pitts- 
‘burg. It will be in charge of Sisters of Charity who have 
been preparing for the work for some time. Property 
has been leased at 1613 Lowrie street, Northside, for a long 
term of years. The building is a large dwelling house 
which has been extensively improved, and it is surround- 
ed by one acre of ground. Mr. W. J. Hayes a graduate of 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution has been employed 
as one of the instructors. 


J. G. Chester, a deaf man from Montana, is 
now journeying from that State to Washington, 
D. C., in a covered wagon with his wife and three 
small children. He says he has invented an in- 
strument that will enable the deaf to hear and he 
is going to Washington to get it patented, He 
is a graduate of the Iowa school; and is about 
forty-two years of age. He was in Syracuse, 
N. Y., the last we heard of him. 
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The Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf, at its recent convention in Lan- 
caster, Pa., passed a resolution condemning the 
action of the Civil Service Commission in dis- 
criminating against the deaf because they are 
deat, and another to get the Tramp Act changed 
so as to make it a misdemeanor punishable by 
imprisonment for any one to impose upon the 
public by pretending to be deaf, dumb, or blind. 


Mr. Charles Burrows who claims that he can 
teach the Deaf to hear through ‘‘ physicial sug- 
gestion '’ is now in New York. He says he has 
been ‘‘teaching the deaf to hear’’ for the past 
four years, but we have not yet met any ot his 
pupils, nor any one who has met one of them. 
There are a great many deaf people ia New 
York whom we know and we hope he will teach 
them to hear, and then we shall want to become 
his pupils too. 


The Wisconsin school has a fine new industrial build- 
ing which cost $60,000. So far as we know it is the finest 
building of the kind in the country, and it is to be thor- 
oughly equipped with modern machinery. In these 
times so much is required of a workman that he stands 
a poor show unless he has been drilled in mobern 
methods. Good equiment and competent instruction in 
institution workshops will enable deaf boys to secure 
good positions when they leave school. But it is too 
much to expect them to enter modern shops after they 
have been trained with antiquated means and compete 
with men who have up-to-date methods.—7he Western 
Pennsylvanian. 


Mr. Wade, to the delight of his seventeen ‘‘grandchil- 
dren” here, is ona visittothemandtheschool. Mittie Par- 
ker, Laura York, former pupils of our School, and Nettie 
Jones of the South Carolina School, being a part of Mr. 
Wade’s *‘household,”’ are visiting him here. His coming 
filled the ribbon loving girls with joy. For the day after 
his arrival there wasa veritable ‘‘ribbon show” in the girls’ 
study hall—scores of yards of beautiful bright ribbons 
were displayed, and each girl (there were over a hundred 
of them) received two pieces. Scissors and silver thim- 
bles! Miss Bell’s sewing class revels in them—gifts from 
Mr. Wade. Each teacher has alsoa pair of the genuine 
“Clauss.”’-—Deaf Carolinian. 


A deaf-mute lady (name withheld), 25 years of age, was 
brought to Kenosha, Sept. 2nd, for an examination into 
her mental condition. Up to a year ago she had been an 
instructor in the state school at Delavan. A year agoshe 
was forced to give up the work of teaching on account of 
extreme nervousness. Sunday, August joth, she broke 
down completely and since that time she had been grow- 
ing worse, and at last she became so violently insane that 
it was impossible for her family to take care of her. 
Sept. and, Sheriff Pfenning went out with an automobile 
and brought the unfortunate young lady to Kenosha. 
Doctors Adam and Lowe conducted the examination, and 
there was no doubt but that the young woman would be 
sent to the state hospital at Mendota for treatment.— 
Rome Sentinel, 


The following extract is from an Indian paper :— 


Principal J. N. Banerji of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, has just issued, in a card form, a Bengali manual 
alphabet invented at his school. This is the first attempt 
of its kind ever made in India. The alphabet will suit all 
languages derived from the Sanskrit. The movementsand 
positions of the fingers denoting each letter are given on 
one side of the card, while instructions as to their use are 
given on the other. It is sure to help teachers of the 
deaf and dumb a great deal, as also those who desire to 
exchange ideas and thoughts in the presence, but without 
the knowledge, of those around them. 


Though the New Jersey School has as many 
pupils as it can accommodate, there are more 
who ate seeking admission but cannot be re- 
ceived for want of room. The parents and 
friends of these should appeal to their repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature and demand 
that provision be made for their education by en- 
larging the present buildings of the school. The 
deaf are much more in need of an education than 
hearing children and the sooner they are sent to 
school the better. 


The Oklahoma school forthe . Deaf has been moved 
from Guthrie and located temporarily at Sulphur. Sul- 
phur is a place that owes its name to a group of medicinal 
springs given to the free use of the people by the United 
States government in 1902. At that time our government 
secured about 900 acres from two tribes of Indians and 
made a park of it, called Platt National Park. It lies in 
the foot-hills of the Arbuckle mountains. There are near- 
ly forty springs in the tract. Engineers have laid out fine 
driveways from one spring to another for the conveni- 
ence of visitors. A creek runs through this tract, that is a 
thing of beauty, with falls on falls, below which the fish- 
ing is said to be good enough to satisfy any one. The 
school for the deaf then will have a good natural setting. 
Mr. A. A. Stewart is the new superintendent. The corps of 
teachers that did the work in Guthrie is re-employed, 
so there is small call for uneasiness as to the quality of the 
intruction that may be expected.--- The Kansas Siar. 
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A portrait of Mrs. Sarah R. Jones, formerly 
girls’ supervisor at the Michigan School, was 
unveiled at the school last June, during the 
meeting of the Michigan Association of the Deaf. 
Mrs. Jones lost her hearing at an early age and 
was educated at the Hartford School. She be- 
came girls’ supervisor at the Michigan School in 
1874. She possessed a remarkable influence over 
the girls and was greatly beloved by them. Her 
place is filled by her daughter, Florence Jones, 
who is also deaf and who will be remembered by 
those who were at the Fanwood school in the 
seventies as a very beautiful and attractive girl. 


Mr. W. E. E. Baxter, of Kincaldrum, Farfar, has in- 
vented a contrivance by which deaf cyclists can at once 
be recognized by other road-users coming up behind 
them. This consits of a pair of red and white semi-circu- 
lar discs, attached by clips to the back forks of the ma- 
chine, and visible a long way off. The Council is of opin- 
ion that itis highly desirable that this device should be 
universally known and recognized, as it would constitute 
a valuable safeguard to those cyclists who are unable 
to hear mortor-horns or other warning signals. It is 
particularly to be hoped that the automobile clubs and 
motorists generally, will recognize the sediscs by showing 
special consideration to the riders of machines bearing 
them. The inventor is himself deaf, and it is in the 
interests of fellow-sufferes that he has brought them out. 
The cost is nominal, and they can be attached in a 
couple of minutes to the back forks of any cycle.— The C. 
T. C. Gazette. 


Recently a deaf-mute, a residence in New South Wales, 
thought he would leave Australia and settle in New Zea- 
land, in which country he had an offer of a situation as a 
slaughterman at a weekly wage of #5. But he reckoned 
without his host—the New Zealand Government—whose 
agents hold the shipping company liable for a bond of 
£100 if they permit anyone to land, either lunatic, idiotic, 
deaf, dumb, blind, or infirm, and likely to becomea charge 
upon the State. 

The deaf and dumb naturally resent being classified in 
this manner, especially as the only difference between 
them and the rest of the community is that they are 
without the sense of hearing. “‘ The average deaf-mute is 
mentally and physically sound.” A man capable of earn- 
ing £5 per week could not have much amiss with him. 
Yet the New Zealand immigration laws barred his 
further progress. No wonder a spirited stand is being 
made against such an anomalous proceeding, for if the 
fellow had lost his sense of smell, instead of his hearing, 
he would not have been challenged at all. The Australian 
Deaf and Dumb Association is sending a strongly worded 
memorial to the New Zealand Government.— The British 
Deaf Times. 


It is generally conceded that the schools for the deaf 
in the United States are tar superior as arule to those 
of England or of any British possession, except Canada. 
The superiority of our schools is not due to our greater 
wealth as a nation, for our scnools were better when the 
balance of wealth was in favor ot Britain. 

The difference is caused largely by the attitude of the 
two nations towards the education of the Deaf. In the 
United States, legislators and philanthropists have it im- 
pressed upon them that insututions for the deaf are 
an educational necessity. In England, the Government 
and individuals have acted largely upon the principle 
that the education of the deat is a matter ot charity. 
This view of the subject is unfortunate in its results. 
With the idea of charity dominant, the Government is 
not likely to inquire closely into the school work if the 
creature wants-of the deaf are moderately well satisfied. 

Teachers, we regret to say, are likely to accomplish 
little if they find that little 1s expected of them. 

The deat themselves cannot thrive under these 
influences. They are ill equipped for the battle of life, 
and are not conscious of their own possibilities. When 
it becomes apparent that the deaf are to be educated 
as future citizens, not trained like dogs and horses, our 
English cousins will awake to their duty. About the 
same time they will awake to their duty to hearing 
children.—Dr. Gallaudet. 


At the old Stuyvesant High School Building on East 
23d Street, New York city, a day school for deaf-mutes 
pupils has been opened. 

As usual, in referring to this school, the newspapers 
have published exaggerated and erroneous statements 
concerning the education of the deaf. ; 

For instance, it is positively and emphatically made 
known that the “‘old sign language will not be taught.”’ 

This statement will mislead the public to believe that 
the sign language és ‘aughi in other schools for the 
deaf of the city and state. As a matter of fact, mone of 
the schools f/eack the sign-language.. The  deaf-mutes 
learn gestures naturally, and not by any instruction either 
general or special. 

It isalso claimed that, in this day school, mew methods 
will obtain and the children will be tanght to speak and 
read the lips. That is exactly what is being done in all 
of the Institutions of this State, and the New York Institu- 
tion at Washington Heights was first established as an 
“oral’’ school over ninety years. This Institution gives 
every pupil the opportunity to learn to speak and to read 
the lips, under the instruction: of skillful teachers. It 


does not feach the sign langurge, but it builds up and 
developes a sound mind and a sound body, endows its 
graduates with an all-round ability, and enables them to 
immediately become wage-earners when the school term is 
finished.—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
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/ 
Breton, where -he captured the Miss Gladys 
Rees as his bride on August 19th. 
CorTICELLI. 


Banquet of the Silent. 


Lonpon, Aug, 1—The Venetian Chamber at the 
Holborn resturant witnessed a curious banquet the 
other evening, where the only sound that broke the 
silence was the clatter of knives, forks, and dishes, 
although speeches were, indeed, made, toasts hon- 
ored, and after-dinner witicisms approved, but all 
dumb The banquet was given 


silently, in show. 


by English deaf-mutes in honor of the visiting 
French “sourds-muets.” There were about 100 
covers, 


A curious feature of the banquet was that, while 
most of the English speeches were made in two- 
hand sign manual, the French speeches were in the 
graceful single-hand. And each, of course, had to 
be translated. The toastmaster, Lord Fairbairn, 
made the address of welcome. With a smile he 
rapidly twirled off on his fingers the phrase, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, pray silence for the toast.” When 
this was translated the visitors smiled, showing that 
they enjoyed the joke. He then continued: 

“We are all fellow citizens in the same silent 
kingdom. You like me, prefer that clever play 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ to the best efforts of Mme. 
Bernhardt or M. Coquelin, and a quiet chat on the 
fingers to the best Ciceronian oration.” 

Then, using one hand, he adroitly proposed the 
toast in French: “Sa Majeste le Roi de Grande- 
Bretagne."—N. Y. Times, Aug. 9, 1908. 


Trenton. 


Miss Grace Apgar, of Trenton, spent one week 
at Barengat with Miss Ethel Collins last August 
and then Grace took a trip to Lake Como, N. J., 
as the guest of her sister. 


Miss Ethel Collins was the guest of Mrs. Geo. 
Shannon, nee Maud Horner, at Lakewood in Sep- 
tember. 


Rev. Mr. Dantzer has resumed his monthly ser- 
vices at Christ Church, meetings being held on the 
first Sunday in each month. 

Mr. C. R. Stephenson celebrated his fortieth 
birthday recently by giving a watermelon party to 
a number of his deaf friends. 

Mr. Marvin Hunt is now an “ad.” 
office of the Trenton Evening Times. 


man in the 


Rare Bird. 


“I had a parrot once,” said the thin man, “who 
could repeat the first act of ‘Hamlet’ through with- 
out a break.” 

“T had a parrot once,” said the fat man, “who 
could not speak a word.” 

“Wait a minute. He could talk in the dumb al- 
phabet to perfection.”—London Answers. 


Deaf-Mute Pavement Artist an? Poet. 


Many people will this summer have missed 
from his accustomed stance at Croft Lodge, 
Argyle Street, Rothesay, the deaf-mute street 
artist, Benjamin Dickson, who for more than a 
dozen years has decorated the pavement there. 
Poor Benjamin has been stricken with blind- 
ness, and will never paint again: Last win- 
ter he was admitted into the Royal. Infirmary, 
Edinburg, but the best medical skill could do 
nothing for him, and he is now totally blind. 
An attempt was made to get him into the 
Asylum for the Blind in Edinburg, but on 
account of his other afflictions he could not be 
admitted. Some friends have succeeded in 
obtaining for him admission to the Hawick 
Cottage Hospital for a time. Benjamin has 
always been a happy Christian, and although 
now deaf, dumb, blind, and very lame, he is 
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wonderfully cheerful and finds much comfort 
in religion. The only way people can now 
communicate with him is to use the deaf and 
dumb alphabet on his fingers, and so he feels 
the letters. He was always fond of versify- 
ing, and recently sent the following lines to 
a friend in Rothesay :— 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 75 cents 


NEVERMORE. 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
383; Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Nevermore, by Rothesay Bay 
Shall I make a chalk display, 
For my sight hath passed away ! 


Nevermore shall patrons go 
Off the walk to view my show, 


And my lays that were below. ; 
Send for handsome, illustrated catalogue 


ARGO 
IGASLIGHT 
PAPER 


With a grade to fit any nega- 
tive ; witha latitude which no 
other gaslight paper approahes; 
with brilliant’ shadows and 
half tones, clear, white high 
lights and economy—economy 
in first cost and in actual sav- 
ing thereafter—1oo good prints 
from every hundred sheets of 
paper. 

That’s the photographic paper 
which we want every photo- 
grapher, either professional or 
amateur, to try. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLPY 
COMPANY, 
(Established 180s) 
1332 ARGO PARK, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
New York Office, 12 West 21st Street 


Nevermore shall I feel glum 
When a passing shower doth come 
Ere of douceurs I’ve got some. 


Nevermore, sweet Rothesay Bay 
Shall I view from day to day, 
When I’ve finished my display. 


Nevermore shall I behold 

Cowal’s hills bedeck’d with gold, 
When the sun hath westward roll’d. 
Nevermore, ah, nevermore, 

Shall I gaze on Bute’s fair shore, 
For my seeing days are over. 


BENJAMIN DicKsoN. 


ATTENTION FRATS! 


We can print your name and address on 100 
cards for 60 cents with the N. F. S. D. em- 
blem plain or in colors. Many have ordered 
them. Why not you? Manual alphabet cards 
also carried in stock. Send stamp for samples and 
prices of various styles of cards and charms. 


WE ARE AGENTS FOR EMBLEM CHARMS. 
F.P.GIBSON, 79 S». Clark St., Chicago, Iq 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Register : 
ROME, NEW YORK. 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 


The 
TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of terri- 
tory. Its columns are open to any 


one who has anything worth say- 


ing, and to those who wish to dis- 


cuss in a friendly and generous 


spirit any question bearing upon 


the interests of the deaf or calcu- 


lated to benefit them in any way. 
Subscription price only 50 cents a Year. 


Sample copies free. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
ROME, NEW YORK. 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


HERE TO STAY 


Roller Skating under refined conditions at the 


METROPOLITAN RINK, 


Broadway, 52d and 53d Streets, N. Y. 
CLERMONT RINK, 


Clermont avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn. 


Afternoon and evening, 50 cents. Special morning ses- 
sions for children, 25 cents, 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - - «10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


Che British Deaf Cimes | 


An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE . 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
50S SECU) 


you become 


The better 


acquainted with our business 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


RIAQQL 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& (O., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


ponies jeipee 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 
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Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


* 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


Ee Nti INS 


AND 


BOILERS 
° 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Your Spring Suit or Overcoat 


is rather an important subject just at 
present. In them you want all the 
Style-Service—Fit and economy. .. °, 
We've just the Suit or Overcoat you 
are looking for. Moderatly Priced. 


Everything in Furnishings 


Hats and Shoes 


MEN’S 

YOUNG MEN’S: 
BOYS 
OUTFITTER 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


NEW 
ARRIVALS 
EVERY DAY 


Trade 
With 


There’s 
a Reason 


THE NEW JERSEYwans, 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc, 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
Epwarpb E. GRosscUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD SILAS R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wma. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. St. McCuTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JoHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTON WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
Jam_Es L. Hays T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wa. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. FORBES 


EDWARD Russ 


Officers ef The Board. 


JAMES L. HAVS....00cccceecsescecess President 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON...,.... Vice-President 
CHA BUES J. BARTER ses sacceees ede cet Secretary 
BERNRY J. WEST oie ois dc deisisenerisesisnas ve newscas 
Cea Froteienis acaba mwah Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March jist, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


to profit by the instruction afforded. The person makin REIN |B. WATS EAR, ME. A. wiiciveew escies Superintendent Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER GEORGE B. LLoyp 
ont ir 1€ P cing P 
a Pye a A ecagsonm i a. sical sat pupil is | THOMAS F. HEARNEN.............2050 cece Steward Miss MARIE L. DILLON 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, S 7 
giving necessary information in regard to the cee. TE MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS...--+++. ++: “ home 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a B, HOWARD SHARDP.............. -Supervisor of Boys Industrial Department. 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor Kindergarten 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, orthe mayor | \aTHILDE E. CORNELIUS Supervisor of Girls ee Me re ee ee and Dauwing 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate os5, Re ae ie aaa = se ma GEORGE S. PORTER Printi 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificatesare | ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician pases tinies tua hs Sangntea isets pipe stance 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, | CLARA S. TINDALL..... ......:::...e esse ee eeeee Nurse | J. L. JOHNSON..-. ...2.-+ +e. eee eeeee eee Wood-working 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them ODN Fe ORM oon uc engotutcoetiteee ere Secretary CHAS: THROCKMORTON ©0245 ctiseeee nace Shoemaking 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- MISS BERTHA BILBEE... Sewing 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by = ‘ pesca Daren eof bee eas sake ; 
writing to the following address : Academic Department. SS SEN MARA oie Se 
y . < Millinery and 
Joha, P. Walker, M.A. ROWLAND B. I10¥D, A. B, B. Howarp SHARP MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... eaibrosdecy 
~ = Si at Miss Mary D. Titson Miss MARY R. Woop = 
RENTON, N, J. Superintendent, Miss HELEN C. VAIL Miss ELIZABETH HaLL | EDWIN MARKLEY.........0.. 22.045 Physical Director 
50 YEARS’ ' CC. RIBSAM & SONS, 


EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
Copyriacuts &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and descri; may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably a. Communiea- 
tions strictly confident Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Cientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,22%2rx New York 


ranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


P.M. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
can’t say so many good things about them, 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. B = 
35 Lafayette ewe = 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL School Requisites 
and Office Appliances 


College Caps, &c. 
33 EAST STATE ST., 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy a Specialty 


TRAVER’S 
108 S BROAD ST 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA 


ON THE HOUR 
FROM LIBERTY 
STREET FROM 
7 AM TO 6 


HOUR 


EVERY HOUR IN TWO HOURS 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Stationers and Engravers 


BOOK STORE, 


15 N WARREN Sr., 


TEN MINUTES 
BEFORE 
FROM 
WEST 23RD ST. | | 
FRO 6.50A4.M. 
TO 5.50 P.M. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR | 


The Best Ink Pencil, $1.00 and $1.50 
““Capital’’ Fountain Pen, $1.00 

The Waterman Fountain Pen 
Conklin’s Self-filling Fountain Pen 
Typewriting Paper---Note Books, Etc 


TRENTON, N, J. 


Nurserymen, # #& & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


von, | AShmore and Blackwell, 


* 
Dealer in 


‘Fish, Game and Oysters 
|35 East Front St., Washington Market, 


| TRENTON, N. J. 


| 
STOLUS cx 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS. & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Trenton N,. J. 


| 30 East State St., 


‘Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood. 
| 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


The Capital Stationery ©° to——===4 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


}and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


